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This Week: 


TAILOR-MADE 


Ready-made clothing can be made to fit 
almost any customer but ordinarily altera- 
tions are calied for. It is the same with a 
man's life insurance program. Don't try to 
push out “hand-me-downs.'' Make the pro- 
gram fit the customer, advises Kenilworth 
H. Mathus, chairman of the Life Group of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
Read his article on page I! and see if you 
can check the proper statements in an 
original life insurance quiz devised by him. 


- 


EXPERIENCE 


The year 1932 is one that will long be 
remembered in life insurance circles as in 
other lines of business. The transactions of 
the ten leading companies of the country 
are reported in tabular form on pages 12 
and 13. These ten companies wrote ap- 
proximately sixty-five per cent of all the life 
insurance produced in the United States 
last year. These data emphasize the 
strong cash position of the life insurance 
companies during a period when cash was 
at a premium and offer indisputable proof 
of the impregnability of the structure that 
is insurance. 

* * * 


PROSPECTS 


He is never at a loss for a new prospect, 
and the record of his production from year 
to year gives evidence that the term is 
prospects and not suspects. W. E. Cox, 
the life insurance headline-hunter. Con- 
tinuing his series on Headline Prospecting, 
Mr. Cox reports in detail how another 
specific case was handled and the results 
obtained. 


Next Week: 
BREWERIES 


The first instalment of an article on 
breweries, by Walter O. Lincoln, author and 
lecturer on insurance subjects and New 
York City underwriter of the Firemans Fund 
Insurance Company, will appear next week. 
The construction, processes and fire hazards 
of present and past breweries will be 
treated and future methods of conducting 
such plants will be indicated. 














Forced to Conserve 


NLY recently the death occurred of a friend listed in the 

Prominent Patrons Number of The Spectator as 

holder of $50,000 of life insurance. A wife and two 
small children were his survivors. A man of affairs in a small 
community, his business suffered greatly during the past three 
years. His investments shrank, his property was mortgaged, 
his credit was over extended. To further burden, after the 
moratorium his bank did not open. He was pressed for cash 
to stock his business for summer trade. To carry on with a 
minimum of inconvenience, he turned to his life insurance to 
withdraw its surrender value. He would borrow from his 
widow and curtail the outlook of his children in order to pro- 
long his days of inertia and to delay the inevitable day of 
reckoning. 


Fortunately for him and his family, he was forestalled. 
Embracing conservation as a primary purpose of public policy, 
the government intervened. It denied the right of panic- 
minded men to destroy the temple of protection which had 
been built through years of prudence and forethought. Off- 
cially, the stamp of approval was placed on the principle of 
saving through life insurance. An obstacle was placed in the 
path of those who would shirk their responsibilities and pursue 
the easy path. Timely restrictions on cash grabbing enriched 
the future for millions of widows and orphans. Thwarted in 
his proposed raid, this man was forced to struggle. Under 
pressure he readjusted his business and through economies and 
retrenchments and self-labor, his business was brought to a 
basis in keeping with changed conditions. Death came with 
suddenness. Its tragedy was tempered because his house was 
in order. The life insurance has been paid and the business is 
on sound foundation. 


It is depressing to picture the plight of this wife and these 
children if there had been no restrictions placed on life insur- 
ance withdrawals. In place of a revitalized business and a 
comfortable nest egg, their heritage would have been a dor- 
mant enterprise overloaded with debts, headed for bankruptcy. 
Without cash, this widow would regard herself fortunate if, 
through the kindly services of some old friend, she obtained a 
job which would not necessitate a separation from her chil- 
dren. Years of financial worry are not 


to be faced because her husband was 
forced to safeguard the future he had A 
prepared for her and their children. FT / hd ° - 
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TANDING on a crowded downtown street corner, I 
watched a colorful parade pass by the other day. 
Troop after troop of black chargers pranced over the 
ever confetti cushioned cobblestones. Drum majors, with 
high plumed hats and waving batons, strutted ahead of their 
bands. Separate and mixed groups of men and women, 
dressed in a display of colors more gorgeous than adorns the 
tail feathers of a peacock, interwove their moving forms in 
that advancing, endless line of marching humanity. 

One hour passed—then two—then three, but the steady 
tramp, tramp, tramp of rhythmical moving feet continued 
to resound in the high walled canyon of that flag bedecked 
street. From opened windows—sidewalks and makeshift 
seating stands, the happy populace approved each unit and 
cheered as they passed in review. 

The afternoon was a part holiday occasion, for another 
epic in the changing life of our great city was being re- 
corded on the pages of history. 

Later, many illustrated articles, describing that gala State 
American Legion Parade were printed in the columns of 
the daily press. 

Those pictures not only depicted life in her gayest, worry 
free role, but also, brought back to mind sad memories of 
another year—recalled the immortal names of many gone 
but never to be forgotten heroes. 


A “Priceless” Possession 


But one of those many pictures stood out by itself and 
held forth a promise of business. A human study was de- 
picted, and the printed title line screamed the challenge— 

“Army Officer Checks Priceless Guns,” it read. 

Below those printed words stood Major Stover, with a 
paper in hand, checking up on the many parts of an 
armored light field gun. One sentence from his quoted 
words read as follows:—“‘Many of these pieces, small and 
large alike, could not be replaced for any amount of 
money.” 

Those were debatable words, for that which man has 
made once, can be reproduced again, but life—well that is 
a different matter—life alone is the most valuable of all 
things and cannot be remade. 

The call to try for an interview had been sounded. 

Not so many days later, I deployed from my regular pros- 
pecting route and called at a downtown office building 
where the Major maintained his headquarters. 

Major Stover appeared to be a smallish, mild mannered 


HEADLINE 
PROSPECTING 


How to Sell Insurance 

Through Newspaper 

Leads; Article Number 
Three of a Series 


By 
W. E. COX, C.L. U. 


man. I took the shape of his physical being in at a glance, 
but the deep, non-erasable lines embedded on his leather 
tanned face bore, what seemed to be, evidence of having con- 
fronted great dangers in many past thrilling past hard 
fought campaigns. 

I smiled, extended my hand and asked, “You are Major 
Stover?” 

“Yes,” snapped back a military voice, “what is your 
business?” 

There was no expression on that man’s face. His words 
were cold. Our eyes did battle as I hunted for the needed 
words. 


“Not a Day Over Forty-Five” 


“This picture,” I replied holding the news clipping so he 
could see, “does not do justice to Major Stover. Why, you 
are a much younger man—not old in years as shown here.” 

The Major withheld his reply. He shifted a bit in his 
chair and eyes again looked to mine. Two poker faces were 
trying to out-general each other, but I noticed an inhalation 
in his breast and knew that generated steam would soon 
be released from that boiler. 

“You’re d—d right!” he roared with a full opened mouth. 
“T noticed that. My friends have joked about it—and even 
you as a stranger sees the difference. Young! You bet I'm 
young, not a day over 45, but those newspaper photogra- 
phers. Oh, well!” 

“Yes, and your face looks even younger than 45,” I com- 
mented, “but, Major, these puzzling words right here are 
open to challenge. Guns—‘they are most priceless’—indeed 
not! Life—that is the one thing that cannot be reproduced 
in a deceased breast. Life alone is most priceless. Guns, 
well each one is destructive, while life is meant to be con 
structive. One destreys—the other builds. Your work deals 
with that destructive but needed part of things, while mine 
deals with a creative force that aids to continue life. ! 
refer to the institution of life insurance in a living form. 
May we discuss that subject?” 

The Major looked at me and hunted for words with which 
to make an answer. I could not tell from his facial expre* 
sion whether.he was pleased or displeased. My bold assault 
at the citadel of his profession seemed to have caught him 
totally unprepared. 

“You may,” he answered in a mild voice, “and let mé 
say,” he continued after a moment’s pause, “that anyone 
who has so dared to speak as you have to an army mal, 
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These articles are not presented as blue-prints to 
million dollar production, nor yet as study courses in 
C.L.U. work. They do describe proved and success- 
ful methods of prospecting and presentation that 


have accounted for more than a respectable volume 
of business and as such should be of interest and 
help to the rank and file of field men. This is num- 
ber three of a series. 





must have worthwhile words to say. Draw up a chair and 
go ahead.” 

For some several minutes, I visited with the Major and 
told him about the money value of a human life—portrayed 
such in a healthy and most productive role—wrote down 
before his eyes the number of dollar losses that would be 
levied on one’s family, estate and society were death to 
make an unwelcomed call during the productive years. 

“You understand, Major Stover,” I said in driving home 
a vital point, “during one’s productive years, he is given a 
certain kit of tested tools, and his later success, depends 
largely, on the way he used those tools. It makes no differ- 
ence whether one sails down the River Styx early in the 
game or lives to arrive at the evening time of retirement, 
the needs are the same. 


The Necessary Things of Life 

“Money to provide the necessary things of life. Food, 
shelter, clothes and pleasure. Without money, or some 
other valued medium of exchange, life would be quite de- 
structive and insecure. However, with money that is guar- 
anteed for the evening time of one’s life, light supplants the 
darkness, and life becomes sweeter so one may continue 
to live and build. 

“During the many black days of these past three years, 
you and I and most everyone else, have suffered in some 
way because of the scarcity of money. Either our incomes 
have been curtailed or we have shared with others, some 
of our dollars. That being true, it behooves each individual, 
like you and I, to plan our way, that in the end, each of 
us will arrive at the ordinance supply depot, with ample 
ammunition, so we can carry on. 

During the earning years, one accumulates and stores 
away, if you please, a reserve supply of money for use 
during the older years. Yet, unfortunate as it may be, the 
avenues open for our accumulating of funds are but eight 











Article Number Two 
of this Series was 
printed in the March 
2nd issue of The 
Spectator — Number 
Four Will Appear in 
an Early issue 
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in number. Of course, you know what they are, but let me 
repeat the name of each one of these ways— 


Stocks 

Bonds 

Mortgages 

Real Estate 

Savings Accounts 

Building and Loan 

Investment Trusts 

Life Insurance 

“As to which one of these eight ways is best for the long 
life’s campaign, I ask you to form your own answer, but the 
one you select should be like dry powder, always ready for 
use. 

“Look at the subject of life insurance. Note the com- 
parison and see how each of man’s four fears are hedged 
against. 

When unemployed—life insurance does this— 

There is a guaranteed collateral value. 

The maximum interest rate is known. 

The request for funds is subject to no delay. 

The loan may be repaid in convenient or easy install- 

ments. 

When permanently disabled 

The contract requires no further deposits. 

The estate continues to appreciate annually. 

The contract earns an annual cash dividend. 

The principal sum remains intact. 


life insurance does this— 





When at an older age, economic death, life insurance does 
this— 

The principal sum is secure. 

The cash value may be used to buy income. 

The income may be guaranteed for life—to you—to others. 

All worries over re-investment are eliminated. 

When life is over—life insurance does this— 


The principal sum becomes secure and liquid. 

The principal sum is transferrable at once without costs. 

The principal sum may be trusteed and either earnings or 

principal or both received as income. 

The principal sum does not depreciate. 

“Is there any safer, saner or more profitable way? I be- 
lieve not!” 

My selling talk was complete. The descriptive words 
had impressed the Major, deeply. It was several moments 
before he spoke. 

“But I have $45,000 of good life insurance, now!” he 
informed me, “and that amount in trust is more than 
ample to care for my family’s needs.” 

Those few words blasted open the door for a final try for 
victory and smashed the last shadows of any resistance 
wall. 

“A worthwhile sum,” I said. “You will either die as a 
capitalist at the head of your command or live to enjoy 
a life of resplendent ease, but why parade at the head of 
your regiment when the ace battalion is missing. A fifty- 
thousand dollar man. Pleasing words—aren’t they?” 

Again our eyes met but not as two individuals on the 
field of combat. Instead there was a common look of under- 
standing. 

Several minor questions were asked and answered and 
the annual check was for $149.45. 

Cold soliciting you say. Indeed not! Just analyzing a 
few written words and opening them up for a challenge. 

Recently, the Major sent me a prospect that blossomed 
into a substantial sale. 

Read over all printed items carefully. Make the proper 


analysis of them. You will find it will pay. 
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With the Editors 


The Washington Meeting 


VISITOR to Washington last week 
-he had gone there to attend 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States—sank 
exhausted in a comfortable chair in 
his hotel lobby early Thursday evening 
and remarked to a friend that he was 
about all in. The program said, he 
continued, that major business issues 
were to be considered at the many ses- 
sions. He said he had begun to won- 
der if there were any minor business 
issues. 

He had listened to addresses regard- 
ing trade associations, the tasks of the 
Federal Government and of municipal 
and state governments, plans for re- 
adjustment in industry dealing with 
such matters as efficient plant capacity 
in relation to potential demand, em- 
ployment security through adjustments 
in working periods, the effect of pend- 
ing legislations on industry and em- 
ployment stabilization through unem- 
ployment reserves, to mention but a 
few. He had heard about distributor 
relations with manufacturer and con- 
sumer, but only a little of it, because 
he had rushed to another round table 
conference and so missed discussions 
regarding adjusting relations to chang- 
ing conditions, the importance of the 
consumer in marketing and related 
subjects. Conferences on problems of 
natural resource industries and on for- 
eign commercial policy he also missed. 
He could not be in two places at once, 
and that also went, he sadly said, for 
the conference on property mainte- 
nance and improvement and reducing 
state and local expenditures and na- 
tional transportation policies. He had 
hesitated whether to attend the dinner 
of the American Trade Association 
Executives or that of the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Organiza- 
tions Secretaries on Wednesday even- 
ing and he had found Thursday equally 
crowded though he had managed to put 
in a couple of hours at the insurance 
session Thursday afternoon and was 
determined to atttend the banquet that 
evening at which President Roosevelt 
was to speak. He said that if he were 
not dead he hoped to attend the break- 
fast for presidents and _ secretaries 
early the next morning and then go to 
the general session. 

In the wealth of addresses and con- 
ferences that marked the annual meet- 
ing of the national chamber neither the 
daily press nor the trade magazines 
could pretend to “cover everything.” 
The insurance section of the meeting 


was one of the most important confer- 
ence features. We give in our news 
pages this week a summary of the 
addresses there delivered which dealt 
with life insurance, fire insurance and 
ope phase of casualty insurance, work- 
men’s compensation. They well de- 
serve the attention of everyone inter- 
ested at all in any one of these forms 
of insurance, which is in effect prac- 
tically every man and woman in the 
country. 


A National Asset 


EMBERS of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States 
heard a concise and masterly explana- 
tion of the functions of life insurance 
in the address of M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, delivered at the 
Insurance Round Table meeting last 
Thursday. He sketched the funda- 
mentals of the business, showed how 
and why the system of high reserves 
has become not only popular but almost 
indispensable to the prosperity of the 
nation, and included for good measure 
an analysis of the conditions which 
necessitated the moratorium on cash 
and loan values. His warning to the 
business men of America that the 
smooth conduct of the life insurance 
business on its present plan of oper- 
ation is predicated on a sound banking 
system, as well as is the conduct of 
every other business, should contribute 
to the growing sentiment against loose- 
ly operated and inadequately super- 
vised financial institutions. The asset 
that he showed life insurance to be in 
the wealth and well-being of the na- 
tion is far too valuable to be subjected 
to hazards that are born and bred in 
the field of unsound banking. 

The concluding gmaragraph of Mr. 
Linton’s address contained a skeleton- 
ized summary of the strength that is 
life insurance. First, that it embodies 
the unique principle of burden sharing 
that is characteristic of all insurance; 
second, that it adds to that principle 
the idea of reserves—the accumulation 
of a reservoir of funds which provide 
important benefits to living policyhold- 
ers and at the same time provide 
needed capital for the upbuilding of 
the nation. His concluding sentence, 
however, contains what is the essence 
and strength of life insurance: “In ad- 
dition, it is permeated to an unusual 
degree by the powerful intangible force 
that makes men go to great lengths to 
insure the welfare of those dependent 
upon them.” 


Conservation Action 


HE functions of the New York 

Guaranteed Mortgage Protection 
Corporation, and the reasons for its 
organization under specia] State au- 
thority, were explained by Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick, of New 
York, at the recent annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State. He served notice that while the 
department will do everything in its 
power to effect sound reorganization 
of closed companies to the end that the 
business may be revitalized, it will not 
approve nor sponsor any reorganiza- 
tion plan unless it has as its funda- 
mental purpose the most complete pro- 
tection possible for the holders of 
guaranties. 

The superintendent emphasized a 
much overlooked truth in his state- 
ment when he called attention to the 
fact that a guaranty is only good so 
long as the guarantor is financially 
able to back up his obligations—that 
there is no magic in the term “guar- 
anty.” Also he did well to impress 
upon the minds of his hearers that un- 
reasoned fear and discontent will ac- 
complish nothing toward the salvage 
of the assets of those unfortunate com- 
panies whose business has been the 
guaranteeing of mortgages. Every- 
one knows the particularly unliquid 
condition of real estate at the moment 
and everyone knows that forced liqui- 
dation would prove disastrous for all 
concerned. The personnel of the board 
of officers of the Guaranteed Mortgage 
Protection Corporation, backed by the 
lawful supervision of the State au- 
thorities, assures efficient and whole- 
hearted effort to minimize the harmful 
effects of panicky management and 
doubtless will be the means of avoiding 
wasteful actions in receivership and 
forced liquidation. 


Keeping on the Job 

HEN the world is constantly in 

a state of change, man himself 
is the most subject to change. Respon- 
sibilities, financial and social position, 
and health, are constantly varying. 
From an insurance standpoint the pres- 
ence of this factor of change is most 
important. It calls for constant contact 
on the part of the insurance agent in 
order to offer a valuable service to his 
policyholders. With each variation 
there are altered insurance needs. It 
is essential, to render proper advice, 
that insurance agents keep themselves 
constantly in touch with their policy- 
holders’ and understand their problems. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Tabulation by The Spectator of 
workmen's compensation experience 
in 1932 of 60 stock companies 
licensed in New York state, shows a 
ratio of losses incurred to premiums 
earned of 71.7 per cent, and a net 
loss from underwriting of $17,681, 
103 for a ratio of -18.5. 





Earl M. Thomas, associate actuary 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, dies at his hom2 
in Wollaston, Mass. 





Henry M. Gillette is appointed 
vice-president of the new Jefferson 
National Life Insurance Company of 


Detroit, Mich. " 





Superintendent Charles T. Warner 
of Ohio, and Hugh M. Bennett are 
appointed receivers for the Amer- 
ican Insurance Union, fraternal. 





J. Reuben Clark of Salt Lake City 
is elected a director of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York. 





Reorganization of the National 
Surety Company and the formation 
of the National Surety Corporation 
are undertaken by Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick of New York 


pursuant to court order. 





The Monarch Fire Insurance Com- 
pany reinsures the Reliable Automo- 
bile, a reciprocal of South Bend, 
Ind. 





The Equity Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., discon- 
tinues direct writing of business and 
plans to handle reinsurance only. 





W. C. Hagerty retires as pres- 
ident of the Oregon Mutual Fire 
of McMinville and is succeeded by 
C. L. Stidd. 





The Public Indemnity of Newark, 
N. J., which had been reinsured 
by the International Re-Insurance 
Corporation, is placed in charge of 
the New Jersey insurance depart- 
ment for liquidation. 





M. Gordon Grahame is appointed 
resident vice-president in Chicago 
for the Globe Indemnity, resigning 
a similar position with the Mary- 
land Casualty to assume his new 
duties. 


—— 


Surplus of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty of Newark, member of the 
Firemen's group, is increased by 


$500,000 contributed by stockholders. 





The Consolidated Indemnity & In- 
surance Company of New York rein- 
sures the Guardian Casualty of 
Buffalo, N. Y., taking over all assets 
and assuming all liabilities. 





James M. Waddell resigns as 
superintendent of agents for the 
Jefferson Standard Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., to become agency 
manager of the Pilot Life of Greens- 
ro. 
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[SOUNDINGS| 
————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


N AN effort to supply agents with a basis for de- 
i fense of the temporary restrictions placed on life 

insurance payments, I wrote in this column on 
March 30 a piece which might well be subjected to 
slight modification at this time. The article in ques- 
tion stated unequivocally that the primary function 
of life insurance consisted of the payment of death 
claims and referred, accurately, to the early beliefs 
which held that life insurance properly had no other 
functions. 

Historically, the payment of death claims is un- 
contestably a primary function in the sense that it 
came first, and today we may still ascribe correctly 
that expression to it in the sense that it underlies 
the whole life insurance economy, but no one can 
dodge the plain fact that in recent years 60 per cent 
or more of the total payments made annually to 
policyholders have been paid to living policyholders. 

It is on this fact that much of modern life insur- 
ance selling has been based. Though the investment 
feature, as we previously stated, is a branch, and 
the death payment is the trunk of the life insurance 
tree, it would be absurd to turn the life insurance 
clock back 50 years in a world that is going for- 
ward, by scrapping the feature that has enabled life 
insurance to attain its dominant place in the modern 
scheme of things. 

Thus we see a keen fellow like Ralph Engelsman 
counselling agents not to back-pedal at the first sign 
of trouble. “It seems,” he says, “that after what 
we have seen happen to the investment program of 
the average man, it is less than courageous to sug- 
gest that he buy non-investment or nearly non- 
investment life insurance.” 

We must all be careful not to be over-zealous in 
our defense of the emergency restrictions, which un- 
fortunately had to be invoked because of conditions 
brought about by the weaknesses in less formidable 
institutions than life insurance. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The preliminary production report 
issued by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce shows that 
the total April output of member 
companies was the highest in twenty- 
one months. 





Class | railroads of the United 
States reported for the first three 
months of 1933 a net railway operat- 
ing income of $33,909,385, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 0.67 
per cent on their property invest- 
ment, as compared with a return in 


1932 of 1.29 per cent. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 117.40 and closed Satur- 
day at 117.71. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 30.3! and closed 
Saturday at 31.27. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 76.24 and closed 
Saturday at 78.58. 





A rush of buying in anticipation 
of higher prices advanced the steel 
operating rate last week to 33 per 
cent, the highest production rate 
for the industry of any week since 
August 18, 1931. 





The wheat market at Chicago ab- 
sorbed an enormous amount of 
profit-taking last week and continued 
to advance to new season's highs, 
with only minor recessions occurring 
from time to time. 





Futures on the New York Cotton 
Exchange last week, in the broadest 
and most aggressive trading wit- 
nessed in many months, rose $4.10 
to $4.30 a bale above final quota- 
tions of April 29, and closed $3.45 
to $3.75 a bale net higher. 





Debts on urban real estate, in- 
creasing 500 per cent between 1922 
and 1929, now total $35,000,000,000 
which is three times the farm debt 
and is estimated at 58 per cent of 
the present value of urban real 
estate, according to the Twentieth 


Century Fund. 





Imports into the United States 
from Japan, which in normal times 
sells one-third of her total exports 
to this country, declined in the first 
quarter of 1933 to only $21,139,452 
as compared with $40,036,767 in the 
corresponding period of 1932, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended on Apri! 29 amount- 
ed to 535,676 cars, an increase of 
42,706 cars, or 8.7 per cert, over 
the preceding week, but 18,52! cars 
or 3.3 per cent fewer than for the 
corresponding week last year. 
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ROM the top of “Court House 
Hill,” where the ten-story Home 
Office building of Security Mutual 
Life now stands, the youngsters of a 
century ago coasted down Bingham- 
ton’s main street to the first bridge 
that spanned the Chenango River near 
its confluence with the Susquehanna. 


Historical Background 


“Court House Hill” is no more. The 
development of the city of Binghamton 
made necessary the leveling of its 
slopes and now, at the bend of Court 
Street, where the old Kingston trail 
came in from the East and turned to 
follow the valley westward, stands the 
imposing modern fireproof structure 
occupied by Security Mutual Life. It 
faces the historic Court House, seat of 
local government for over a century 
and now surrounded by beautiful elms 
that have enjoyed maturity for over 
half that period. It was in Court 
House Square that Edward H. Ruloff, 
one of the most notorious murderers 
of modern times, was hung in 1871, and 
his skull and brain are now preserved 
at Cornell University because of their 
extreme size. To his cell came Horace 
Greeley to interview him and then 
vainly appeal through his New York 
Tribune that his life be spared in order 
that he might complete his remarkable 
studies in a universal language to 
which this super-criminal had applied 
his distorted talents. 


Periods of Development 


The history of the development of 
the southern New York and northern 
Pennsylvania territory, of which the 
city of Binghamton is the natural me- 
tropolis, covers three periods of ap- 
proximately 50 years each. The first 
dates from the campaign of General 
Sullivan, who in Revolutionary times 
pushed westward from this point to 
punish the Indians of the Five Na- 
tions. Following Sullivan’s famous 
march, a few settlers recognized the 
strategic value of this location and 
founded the village which became a 





Home Office 


Building 
of 
Distinction 
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Life, 
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clearing point for lumber rafts that 
carried the virgin forests of southern 
New York to the growing communities 
of Pennsylvania and the South. 
General agricultural development 
followed this period of lumbering and 
the advent of the Chenango Canal from 
Binghamton to Utica, the building of 
the Erie Railroad and the erection by 
the State of New York of the first pub- 
lis asylum in the world for the treat- 
ment of insane and inebriates marked 
the second period of development. 
The Lackawanna Railroad from the 
coal fields of the South, with its lines 
to the North and West and the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad to the 


northeast ushered in for the city of 
Binghamton its last half century of 
commercial development. 


Centrally Located 


From its commanding position in the 
heart of this thriving city the home 
office of Security Mutual Life, known 
by all as the “Security Building,” now 
looks abroad over a diversified indus- 
trial panorama that includes the larg- 
est shoe factories in the world, exten- 
sive manufacturers of photographic 
goods, furniture, silks, clothing and 
machinery. 

Security Mutual’s home office build- 
ing was erected in 1905 and the con- 
pany offices now occupy the three up- 
per floors, with printing plant and 
storage and shipping rooms located in 
the basement. The offices of the Bing- 
hamton Agency are located on the 
ground floor. A power plant in the 
sub-basement furnishes light, power 
and heat for the entire building. 

The entrance and lobby of the Se- 
curity building are architecturally 
beautiful. The arch is of carved stone 
and the spacious lobby is finished in 
beautiful Pavonezza and Carrara mar- 
bles, of which is also constructed the 
twin stairways leading to the mezza- 
nine floor. Artistic cast bronze work 
has also been employed in beautifying 
the entrance and the elevators. 

The executive offices of the company 
are located on the eighth floor, where 
spacious rooms are set aside for the 
meetings of the board of directors, 
library, offices of the president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and general attorney. 
The comptroller’s office with the cash- 
iers, auditing, loan, and premium divi- 
sions are on the ninth floor. The 10th 
floor is the home of the agency, policy, 
actuarial and medical divisions. 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany was organized in 1886, but its 
greatest period of growth has been ex 
perienced since the erection of this 
modern office building from which are 
now managed a half hundred branches 
in 26 states. 
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Stop Me If I’m Wron 


Busy Reader's Quick-Check Method 


for Analyzing Some Fallacious Propositions 


by KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


Chairman, Life Group, Insurance Advertising Conference 


i DON’T quite like the way it fits,” 
I said. “That particular type 
may be all right for most people, 

but me, I’m a little different. It’s got 

to fit me at all points—North, South, 

East and West, and be able to do just 

what I want to do. So never mind 

about the other fellow; make it fit 

Sis«s 

No, I wasn’t talking about a life in- 

surance program; I was buying a 

ready-made suit. The clerk had been 

trying to “sell” me on their standard 
ready-made model, which was supposed 

to be all things to all men. But I 

didn’t exactly like the style of the 

lapels, the treatment of the jacket, or 
the width of the trousers. Minor alter- 

ations, however, made it just what I 

wanted, and eventually I was perfectly 

satisfied. 

Your life insurance program, and 
mine, likewise needs to be tailer-made. 
As a starting point, we can take the 
standard ready-made model, arranging 
protection for the contingencies com- 
mon to us all as exemplified by general 
protection for self and family. But if 
your prospect has three small children, 
special provision for support of that 
family should, of course, be made by 
extra monthly income for the wife- 
mother until the children grow up. And 
if one of the children plans to eventu- 
ally become a physician or lawyer, the 
standard, ready-made educational pol- 
icy will not suffice; it must be tailor- 
made to the extent of providing funds 
for graduate school as well. It is 
around such special factors as these 
that real life insurance programs are 
built; this is how business persists and 
agents succeed. 

In each of the following examples 
are tailor-made suggestions which in- 
clude deliberate misstatements or 
wrong recommendatons. Read care- 
fully, and see if you can check the 
proper correcting statement. 


I 
Doctor X is a successful young physi- 
cian, 34 years old, who has been mar- 
ried several years. Since no children 
have yet appeared on the scene, we may 
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assume that there will be none. He 
is now earning $10,000 to $12,000 a 
year, which is more than ample for 
his needs. After paying his premiums 
on $25,000 ordinary life, he has about 
$1,000 left over of his yearly income 
which he must dispose of somehow. 


CHECK PROPER STATEMENT 
[ ] The agent should propose more or- 
dinary life on the basis that this 
gives the utmost protection for a 
given sum 


(J A low-rate palicy for the first five 
years would be better 


a A high-premium policy, such as an 
endowment or a retirement income 
policy, should be suggested 


II 


Mr. A is one of two partners who 
together are trying to build up a 
small dyeing and cleaning business. 
Although the firm is prospering and 
the executive personnel is highly re- 
spected by the banking fraternity, he 
is having some difficulty in getting ad- 
ditional loans from his banks, as he has 
already put up about all the collateral 
he has. His wife has been left a lib- 
eral trust fund by her father, which 


gives her a substantial monthly in- 
come, although Mr. A, being conscien- 
tious, refuses to touch a penny of it. 


CHECK PROPER STATEMENT 
C] The agent should suggest more per- 
sonal life insurance protection 


[| A policy of business insurance should 
be recommended, since it will not 
only accrue as collateral but also 
enhance his credit 


TJ Since his wife is already assured a 

~ definite income for life, he should 
take that type of insurance that 
will personally benefit him 


III 

Mr. W is a 36-year old lawyer, whose 
clientele is just beginning to become a 
really profitable one. He is married, 
with twins age 8, and estimates that 
in three or four years, the depression 
notwithstanding, he will be on “easy 
street.” He carries $55,000 life in- 
surance already, and considers himself 
“insurance poor” even though $20,000 
of this is term. He doesn’t particu- 
larly want any more insurance for 
himself now. 

However, his father has just died at 
the age of 68, leaving his mother, age 
60, with only enough to give her about 
$1,000 a year. Lawyer W, therefore, 
is aiding his mother financially, and is 
a little worried about how she could 
support herself if anything should 
happen to him. 


CHECK PROPER STATEMENT 
a The lawyer, having made virtually 
no provision for his own old age, 
should take Retirement Income 


bb Ordinary life should be offered to 
— protect the mother 


An additional policy on the five or 
ten-year term basis should be 
taken, to protect his mother as long 
as she lives. 


LJ 


* * * 


After you have checked the best 
recommendation, or substituted a bet- 
ter one of your own, check your deci- 
sions with one of your associates. You 
should, in substance, agree—on the 
general principles involved in making 
the proper proposals. 






























































































































f the Ten L t Life | i? | | 
in the United States in 1932 | 
Ir 
| INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES _ 
Aetna Equitable Mutual Mutual New York |Northwestern| Travelers John — 
Life New York Benefit Life, N. Y Life | Mutual Hancock |Metropolitan| Prudenti It 
\prrreD Asp $ $ $s | $ | $s | $ .  - oor 
Real Estat 24,101,202) 38,393,906) ; : 20,166,532} 48,149,5 21,100,200) 26,994,694) 40,747,940) 104,819,884) 92,591 9 
M , 72,990,592) 520,716,876) 214,252,540) 300,391,074] 551,929,575] 394,454,813] 108,028,112) 281,621,222) 1,462,588,667| 1,114,861. 35 
B ‘ 172,858,349) 425,636,528) 151,468,896) 512,289,360) 775,305,558] 288, 189,643) 254,815,761) 161,027,034) 1,432,690,905) 1,081,642.) N 
Stocks ow 27,028,986] 76,951,883] 6,844,384] 21,946,564) 80,883, 21,998,746] 25,340,671) 76,519,869) 75,948 (gp 
( atera ans 145, 000 | 1, | | 67,979 
Premiums N. & L. to policy! 76,417,977) 305,344,756] 157,394,128] 220,845, 661| 419,798, 247,929,806] 123,310,511] 92,366,911] 476,284,455) 260,443 9 7 
Cas! fice and bank, et 8,643,473) 47,612,631] 4,479,110] 15,721,251) 27,642,707) 5,286,596] 14,484,152) 5,993,452) 64,009,849) 31, 599.4 
Deferred and unpaid premiums 13,900,660] 31,611,215) 10,095,560) 17,107,040) 34,154,242) 18,291,869} 20,536,595) 114,906,533] '74, 886,695) 166,492.07 
Aceruc est and rents, et 250,517,624) 25,429,212) 13,104,493] 18,745,720] 36,213, 20, 751,040) 105,323,954] 17,383,950] 77,572,101] 50, 189,647 $ 
— gn > een ac a 
Potal admitted as 446, 603, 863| 1,471,697,007| 588, 872, 137| 1,127,213,202| 1,974,076,041| 996,003,967| 674, 492, 525| 639, 455, 692| 3,769,372,425|72,773,700.30 a 
. 2 
Book value over market pric 1,737,653] 1,377,754 | 2,033, 222] 222,695} 9,227, 648] | 3,621,303} 20,063,893) 16, 257,918 ‘ 
Assets not admitted 5,072,839| 6,134,778 26,364) 2, 438, 480) 421,444] 9.277.086}  °483,508] 4,235,973] 44,758,754] 18, 472' oss 
| 
| a 
d 
AE ITIES | | 
| | | | ré 
Policy Rese 322,927, 061| 1,227,011,328| 489,241, 443| 921, 603, 622| 1,522,731,338| 816,274,704) 502,354,725) 524,015, 065 3,226,772,897| 2,402,951,692 
teserve on Supplementary ( , 31,344,762} 80,382,992) 35,197,545] 71,894,462) 116,843,222) 67,088,678] 40,702,918] 11,278,603] 52,140,367) 69,244,461 
Policy Clain | 10,222,842) 18,118,040] 2,265,590] 15,052,994] 23,635,781] 5,049,680] 9,480,918) 4,936,149] 26,934,732] 27,631, 87 
Dividends a 2,736,450) 41,554,566) 17,942,225) 34,600,376| 52,059,288} 41,922,670 21,550} 20,300,000) 999,405,191) 29.476, 76 
Special assi 47,750,000] '64,208,603| 125,805,468] 168,048,623) 136,630,710) 155,222,611] 3,202,070] 713,500,000] *43,500,000| *46,000, 0% n 
Deferred divi 1, 683, 352 50, 887 298, 193 68, 485 173,786 23, 105} 107,048 13,000] 17,626, 0% il 
Unassigned fu ‘25, 341, 572] See note ! |Seenote ' bel.|See note ' bel.| 113,969, 908|Seenote 'abv.| *38, 139,870) 44,070, 620) 240, 811, 739) ‘131, 923,15 ¢ | 
Unpaid d | | | 
and other 44,597,824) 40,370,591 18, 419, 866) 15,715, 932| 108,137,309} 10,271,838] 80,567,369] 21,248,207| 479,794,499) 48,914, 67 
| | | 
| | | pi 
| | | $ 
| | | | | P 
Life ; ims, first year | 6,110,444) 20,938,923] 26,643,920] 22,820,584] 25,511,426] 12,947,162} 9,208,025) 7,172,030) 38, 698, 959) §513, 251,24 
ife 5 s, renewal 63, 618,247| 175,059; 885| %§6.515.727| 125,719,262} 214,001,553} 113,076,407| 83,880,719] 113, 664,547| °621, 009, 264 119, 621 ti 
Disability benefits, first year 162,954 906, 055| 25,909) 259,924 503, 167 70,082 317,002 , 627,924) 5,721,761 sy 
Disability benefits, renewal 3,079,348] 8,347,184] 124,607| 5,450,746] 11,236,579 421,822} 3,856,932} 1 11,674,872} 1,024, 68% $: 
Add al accidental death benefits, first year.| 74, 608) 261, 408) | 136, 47 | eee 74,355 426,278;  1,024,6% al 
Ad al accidental death benefits, renewal 866,576] 3,040,560} | 2,150,822} 4,950,091]............] 644, 048 5, 2,896,261] 5, 120,77 D 
Annuities, first year | 2,126,686] 38,479, 180) 155,502) 5,435,799) 9,166,877|............] 4,449,601} 1,2 7,467,991} 8,882,334 
Annuities, renewal 184,544] 16,195,751 28, 136 451,714] 4,903,509/......... 362, 699 433,983] 33,111,510) 590,171 - 
Sup; ntracts involving life contingencies 286, 490 2,316, 490) 165, 368 1,699,970 1, 147,954 252,037 355, 631 51,716 192, 730) 246, 28 
: miaheetibiaabodtstemsiaemataaied pte Sn cnes SRB Skies Races I - 
Total premiums 76,509,897] 265,545,437| 73,659,169] 164,125,300] 271,759,697] 126,767,510) 103,149,012) 124,542,632) 716,105,789) 569,586,775 
Supp. contr. not involving life contingencies 7,960,262} 14,988,644] 6,837,247} 9,188,748] 16,332,633] 16,796,969] 6,667,620) 2,556,916) 7,925,486) 17,244,901 
Interest on mortgages 3,091,634) 23,139,690] 8,158,433] 15,432,168] 26,784,320] 17,716,762) 4,265,693) 11,792,935) 69,784,532) 55,421,247 
Interest on bonds 8,291,429] 20,600,943) 7,495,818] 23,454,330) 34,701,672) 13,763,849] 11,296,650) 7,459,376] 65,755,480) 49,913,181 
Dividends on stocks 997,430] 3,803,235 322,706} 1,070,675} 3,773,328]......... 860,140} 1,186,710} 3,533,428) 3, 549,47 
Interest on other securities 3,703,850] 16,182,694] 8,626,225] 11,183,581] 21,337,966] 12,606,776] 6,257,413] 4,437,809) 24,459,535) 3, 837,55 
Rents 1,235,794] 2,352,561] 815,741] 1,594,810) 3,282,849 608,169} 2,038,452} 1,647,004) 7,076,757] 4,984,520 
Total Interest, Dividends and Rent 17,320,137] 66,079,123] 25,418, 923| 52, 735, 564| 89, 880, 135] 44,695,556] 24,718,348 26,523,924) 170,609,732] 127,706,949 
ther income 109,665} 1,809,453 810,778} 1,223, 837| 168,541) 521,334 563,327 235,731] 4,352,005) 1,055,520 
Total Income | 101, $99, 961] 348, 422, 657 106,726,117] 297,273, 449] moe 188, 881,369] 135,098,307] 153, 859, 203) #98, 098,012 715, 598, 65 U 
| | | ae m 
| | | | | | | 
| | j ti 
Dis#URSEMENTS | 
th 
Death Claims 67,589,652] 25,559,245] 50,249,249] 69,687,846] 43,530,320] 35,444,230] 33,145,018] 146,777,207) 119,449,201 | 
Matured endowments 6,838,010} 2.768.819} 4,695,463] 11,238,055 3,559,602) 3,205,359] 2,812,909) 36,993,997) 15,671, 8% a 
Annuities 7,074,335] 109,918} 2.479.465] _ 3,837, 870) 132,903} 2,957,083 231,919] 3,601,718] 1,962, 66 a 
Surrender values and notes 81,434,376} 39,070,476] 69,062,363) § ,156| 49,950,817) 37,815,679] 45, 727,671| 248, 268,540) 236,315,574 
Dividends 48,689,467) 22,972,032] 43,014,524) 61,856,913) 44,834, 646 21,860} 20,211,309] 103,391,328} 87, 643,28 ol 
Disability and double indemnity 10, 410, 061} 8,733, 7,446,898) 15,431,348) 122,389] 7,412,347) 3,034,969) 12,687,924) 17, 681,25 1 
| — |— |---|, — —— _ — |-—-—_-——_| - ————— 
otal to policyholders | 71,179,716] 222,035,901| 90,489,223) 176,947,962] 255,200, 188] 142,130,677] 86,856,558] 105, 163,795] 551,720,714) 478,723, th 
| | | } | } 4 
Paid on Supplementary contracts | 3,915,226] 8,680,063} 3,003,806} 4,308,108} 8,807,363] 7,550,604) 4,876,715] 1,300,842) 3,710,667) 11,481,% de 
Commissions and agent expenses | 7,529,235] 22,824,057] 6.388.622] 11,688,650} 16,715,554] 10,308,800) 10,632,621) 20,518,259] 77,404,461 72, 798, 08 : 
Medical examiners’ fees and inspection of risks 333,224) 1,127,104) 222, 600) 764,857| 1,284,717 357,038 431, 624 595, 462 3,902,785 1, 649,78 er 
Salaries of officers and home office employees 1,630,271] 6,417,453} 1,801,928] 3,425,284] 7,510,343) 2,425,671] 3,221,706] 3,667,693) 22, 5} 14, 289,80 os 
ents 630,145} 2,527,024 373,735] 1,538,088} 2,385,270 325,698] 1,373,967 751,155} 6, , 851, s 
Advertising 23, 840 288, 582 32, 601) 81,001 229, 789 39, 894 369, 533 155,570} 1,277, 4, ti 
Other management expenses | 1,249, 240 4,995, 462) 830, 836 1,772, 086 9, 455, 940) 1,815,516 3,092, 600 1,739, 641 7, 661, 639) 10, 112,71 ai 
Total management expense | 11,395,955) 38,179,682} 9, 650,322 19, 269,966| 37,581,613 15,272,617| 19,122,051) 27,427,780} 118,621,114] 103, 156,78 hi 
Taxes | 2.037.507} 5,106,312} 3,040,233] 3,910,448} 6,004,062) 3,573,234) 2,534,366] 2,394,881| 15,136,569] 15,510, 7%: : 
Rep. and expense on real estate 808,721 790,949 763.036 593,645| 1,677,001) 719, 103| 888,133] 1,104,129] 5,045,986) 4, 168,48 li 
Losses on sales, depreciation, ete 61,041, 229 910, 404 84,004] 1,506,308) 2,370,962) 101,065) *1, 600,000 671,146} 13,410,947] 7, 019,13 
| " | i— —| — —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— —- - | — pre 
Total miscellaneous disbursements | 19,198,638] 53,667,410] 16,541,738] 29,588, 475| 56,441,001) 27,216,623) 29,021,265) 32,898,778) 155,925, 283 141, 337,00 er 
at —— —__—_ | _-_-— _- —er 
Total Disbursements | 90,378,354) 275,703,311} 107,030,961) 206,536,437} 311,641,189] 169,347,300] 115,877,824] 138,062,573] 707, 645,997| 620, 060.8 al 
Income saved | 11,521,607) 72,719,346) 304,844] 20,737,013] 66,499,817] 19,534,069] 19,220,483) 15,796, 630 191,347, 015} 95, 532, 4 = 
| f 
Poutcy Exxtsit | i : 
Policies o} 59, 943} 200, 367 33,771 84, 008 214,931) 58,811 55, 128| 144, 735 766,313} a of 
gl 257] 108 110} 64 205 R 
New Insurance writte i | | 1,117,694] 3,532,986 3,072.18 Fs 
Amount | 224,622,606] 465,755, 264] 135,916,258] 277, 692,031] 521,264, 100} 254, 465,390| 270,925, 858) 229, 896, 565 1,230,996, 129) 1,151,880 ri 
Paid-for basis o| 63,120,179) 154,355, 187] 71,734,476] 45,918,752] 145, 180,542) $8, 093.4" 
| 283: 678,638] 936, 698, 655| 993, 052,06 de 
o| 2,876,845} 16,713,662) 2, 148,782] 24,826,337] 19,341,394] 15,360,941] 5,320,712] 10,547,345| 242,199,378) 48,800, te 
Insurance revived and increased 9 * 36,500) 430,748, 796)... a 
i | 108,371,775} 1.009, 473) 377-80 er 
o| 227,499,451) 482,468,926) 138,065,040) 302,518,368] 540, 605,494) 269, 826,331) 276, 246, 570) 240, 443, 910) 1,473,195,507) 1,200,68 - 0 
Total new issues g| 63,120,179) 154,355, 187 | 71,734,476) 45,955,252) 146, 190,015 88,08 6 ( 
i peal | 392, 050, 413] 1,367,447,451) 1,370,901, a 
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65,991,875) 379,667,077) 187,852,305 


New York Benefit | Life, N.Y. | Life Mutual fs Hancock |Metropolitan| Prudential 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Policies 0} 90,331) 225, 658) 54,425 134, 540) 289,584 82,787 108, 787 139, 479 845,394 851,622 
i 9] 437] 31 ! | 487 121 400 349 
Insurance terminated. .. t| , } 1,924,674 7,014,678} 7,258,693 
Amount o| 387,926,600) 823,622,316) 268,599,316) 526, 196,478 855, 985, 432) 367,448,430) 510,931,704) 286, 256, 844] 1,419,048,079) 1,232,152,347 


226,075, 193) 239, 066, 588) 


' Policies 0} 06, 520) 
. q 3,405) 
Insurance In force 
Paid-for basi 


Amount 





210,515, 218 
482, 503 , 000) 1,654,718,558) 1,805,256,513 


1,818, 847| 604,153} 1,336,382) 2,779,371 ai, 744,271 1,166,318) 6,184, = 4, 826, 733 
1, ad : 3,386 564 3,0 1,738 
5,642,586) 35,138, 309 28,535, 140 


223, 678, 110 eee 
84,711, 401) : eg 


97, 622, 099) 


| 2,091, 162,842) 5, 290, 563, 283} 2,334,602,527! 4,226,616,174| 7 341 ,993, 220) 3,998,518, 061) 3,022,878,621) 1,894,236,089) 9,903, 141,559) 7,357,204,481 
| 1,366,287,816) 1,374,534,779 


149|-341, 153, 390) 130, 534, 276 


-+-| 1,846, 460,342} 245.054, 685 2,542,555,585| 1,009, 181,935 
1,317,287,382| 6,535,046,064/ 6,938,666,574 








234,685,134] -45,812,934| 54, 147,428) -31,470, 831 
138,780, 742| -20,036, 623|-233, 477,062) -99, 758, 892 
sop ~90, 452, 587/- 434,354,553 
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\ ry 
: { o|-160, 427, 
Net gain in amount in force. . . } »|-162, 955, aan 
1 
o Ordinary. gGroup. i Industrial. 


Aetna Life— Includes $408,949 taxes advanced on security or 
accident and liability department, 

and $408,949 taxes advanced on security of mortgage loans not admitted, 
5Includes $15,000,000 capital. 


$44,072,786 gross assets from 

admitted, f 

admitted. * Contingency reserve. 

expense. 
Equitable Life, New York— Entire 
Mutua! 

and special reserves, $2,000,000. Company 

dends applied. 


N. Y¥.— Includes $55,773,4: 


Mutual : 
assigns all surplus 


reserve Company 
New York Life—' Entire 


Northwestern Mutual— Entire amount 


Travelers Insurance— Includes $95,490,102 gross assets of Casualty Department. 
The Accident Department carries a contingency reserve of $4,576,248. 
of which 


not admitted. * Entire amount 
ing $20,000,000 capital. 
* Entire 


John Hancock— 


payable in following year, 
$500,000 special reserve. 
premiums. 


‘Includes $8,726,: 


Prudential Insurance— Including net amount of uncollected industrial premiums, $7,768,243. 
Entire amount is special contingency reserve for fluctuations in security values. 


Jersey Laws of 1927. 


tion; Accident, $29,896, and Health, $74,420. 5 


$61,552,811 net contingency reserve according to Chapter 49 of the New 
$2,000,000 of the company has been purchased pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 99 of the 
policyholders of the 


and is now held by Vivian M. Lewis and 


premium income. 


amount is contingency reserve. 


Benefit— Includes suspended mortality fund $8,980,797, security 
assigns all surplus funds. 


is contingency 
5 Including $70,497,005 total liabilities of Casualty 
amount is dividends paid stoc kholders. 

1 Including $1,455,353 industrial premiums due and unpaid, 
Metropolitan— Including $8,063,304 industrial premiums due and unpaid, 
and $1,815,000 for payment of dividends on reinsured policies 
391 from Accident and Health 


James Kerney, 


mortgage loans, 
8Includes $2.049,752 


required by law. 


reserve. 
Department, 


Department, 


$ 


trustees for the 


and $122,638 foreclosure costs redeemable. 
assets 
and $122,638 foreclosure costs 
® Includes $600,000 paid to stockholders and $244,214 mortgage loan 


2Includes $917,902 dividends applied. 


less loading. 
less loading. 


5Includes 334,569,859 


2 Includes 
of accident and liability department not 
redeemable not 


Company assigns all surplus funds. 
fluctuation and real estate depreciation fund, 


$14,824,671, 
® Includes $15,197,032 divi- 


157 fund for depreciation of securities and general contingencies, and $9,275,166 special contingency 
funds. 

amount is special contingency fund not 
is unapportioned surplus retained as a contingency reserve. 

2Entire amount is assets of Casualty Department 


4 Includ- 
$4,576,248 is contingency reserve. 
2 Entire amount is contingency reserve. 

2 Including $29,400,553 reserve for dividends 
8 Includes $43,000,000 contingency reserve and 
total gross industrial 


2 Includes premiums in course of collec- 
¢ Including 
$1,925,362 par value of the capital stock of 
Laws of New Jersey for the year 1913 


company. ° Includes $318,623,367 industrial 


Ten Leading Life Companies In 1932 


XACTLY $512,603,940 was saved 
from income by the ten leading 
life insurance companies of the 
United States during 1932 and was 
made available for future distribution 
to policyholders. It is rather significant 
that these ten companies which do 
about 65 per cent of all the life insur- 
ance business in the United States paid 
out of current income all of the $2,- 
180,000,000 which were distributed by 
them to policyholders in the form of 
death claims, cash values, dividends, 
endowments and disability items and in 
addition all of their expenses of opera- 
tion, acquisition costs, taxes, ete., 
amounting to about $561,000,000 and 
had left over more than one-half bil- 
lion dollars to add to their reserves. 
Further evidence of the sound op- 
erating cash position of the companies 
and their ability to meet every call 
made on them is established by the 
factthat this income savings took care 
of the increase in policyholders’ loans 
outstanding during the year of $301,- 
0005000, provided for a $18 ,000,000 net 
decrease in ledger assets due primarily 
to the investment situation, and ‘further 
enabled the companies to add $183,000,- 


000 fix other holdings to their admitted, 


assets, Any organization or group of 
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organizations capable of functioning 
during a year, where the conditions 
were of the nature of 1932 without the 
necessity of resorting to their treasury 
for assistance needs no apologist for its 
ability to carry on as the most effective 
method by which its individual sub- 
scribers might establish their future 
financial independence. To chronicle in 
terms of cold facts and assembled fig- 
ures the benefits accruing to policy- 
holders during 1932 falls far short in 
picturing the intimate and personal aid 
which life insurance rendered Amer- 
ica in 1932. Not only did policyholders 
and their beneficiaries receive life- 
giving financial help but business men 
were enabled to continue solvent be- 
cause this great horde were continued 
as members of the buying and consum- 
ing public. 

During 1932, $2,491,751,218 
paid to these ten giants by their policy- 
holders. Distribution of $2,180,448,557 
was effected by the companies to their 


were 


insured; $627,900,793 paid in death 
claims, $89,906,079 matured as endow- 
ments, $923,017,171 was paid out under 
the cash value features, $436,533,412 
were disbursed as dividends, while an- 
nuitants received $24,025,373 and 
‘beneficiaries under the disability and 


double indemnity clauses were paid 
$79,065,729. The companies had at the 
end of the year admitted assets of $14,- 
461,556,203. The legal reserve on 
policies was calculated as $11,955,883,- 


875. After providing reserves for other 
contractural obligations and various 
liabilities, the surplus funds of the 


companies amounted to over $1,300,- 
000,000. 

During the year past the companies 
had total new issues in the ordinary de- 
partment of $5,151,501,113, in the 
group department of $569,448,522 and 
in the industrial branch of $3,130,- 
399,824, for a total writing of $8,851,- 
349,459. These last lines should engen- 
der a spirit of optimism everywhere. 

To add to the insurance feature is a 
new entity which is bound to become 
a potent factor in the life insurance 
world showed a startling increase in 
1932. Annuities paid during that year 
aggregated $133,651,653, of which $77,- 
389,636 was for first year annuities. 
The companies closed the year with 
$70,135,992,019 of insurance in force, 
with policies number 90,377,313. $47,- 
460,916,857 was outstanding on ordi- 
nary insurance, $7,884,075,142 on group 
insurance and $14,791,000,000 indust1 ial 
insurance. 
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25 Years 
of Dependable Service 


The Peoria Life Insurance Company is celebrating 
the completion of twenty-five years of soundly man- 
aged operation and substantial growth. The following 
figures measure the consistent advance in the com- 
pany’s progress: 


Income Reserves | 
$241,730 1908 $21,944 
338,972 1912 273,221 
770,072 1917 1,434,294 
2,710,387 1922 5.515.879 
5,063,858 1927 13,302,503 
6,633,204 1932 20,404,810 
Admitted Surplus to | 
Assets Policyholders 
$161,792 1908 $137,285 
497,771 1912 197,809 
1,701,367 1917 238,880 
6,307,000 1922 417,590 
14,918,805 1927 878.815 
23,902,580 1932 1,213,985 
| 
Insurance in Force 
1908 $3,678,300 
1912 7,970,578 
1917 21,027,563 
1922 72.165.578 
1927 148,329,755 
1932 190,320,995 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 








A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 


























Monthly Premiums! 


Agents, profiting by the 
exceptional money-making 
opportunities of our Golden 
Rule Contract,now may place 
Monthly Premium Policies, as 
well as those on the Annual, 
Semi-Annual or Quarterly 
basis. 

A Monthly. Premium De- 
positing Plan is certain to be 
popular in times like these. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 
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A “3 in 1” Contract— 
Limited Payment Life 
or Endowment 






Every Ten, Fifteen or Twenty 
Payment Life policy issued by 
this Company providess not 
only for the reduction, with- 
out medical examination, to 
Ordinary Life, but also for the 
continuation of the same pre- 
mium to mature the policy as 
an Endowment in a_ definite 
number of years, even though 
dividends are used annually to 
reduce premiums. 


Combined in one contract are 
all the advantages of the Lim- 
ited Payment Life, Whole Life 
and Endowment plans. 


Oaniitaneeentseten 


Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Frederick H. Ecker’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


His Rise From Mail Boy to Presi- 


dent of The Metropolitan Life 
a True Business Romance 


Frederick H. Ecker on Saturday, 
May 6, completed a half century of ser- 
vice for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, during which he rose 
from mail clerk to president, as the 
company grew from modest size to be 
the largest financial institution in the 
world. 

When, on a spring morning in 1883, 
young Ecker, a lad of 15 barely a year 
out of grade school, reported for duty 
at the offices which the Metropolitan 
then occupied at 32 Park Place, he 
associated himself in the most lowly 
capacity with a company which pos- 
sessed hardly more than $2,000,000 of 
assets and was only then beginning to 
recover from the financial hardships of 
the 70s, which at one time had threat- 
ened its extinction. But the mail boy 
of that morning was to see the day— 
and that several years before his fiftieth 
anniversary—when, as chief financial 
officer of the company, he would be 
responsible for the investment of a 
greater sum in the course of an aver- 
age day’s work than the total assets of 
the Metropolitan at that time. 

His early industry attracted the at- 
tention of the manager of the com- 
pany’s real estate section, and his first 
promotion was to be assistant to the 
manager. Though his early preference 
had been for accounting work, he thus 
definitely cast his lot with the invest- 
ment side of life insurance, and went 
rapidly on up the ladder. At 25, he was 
manager of the bond and mortgage di- 
vision, in 1906 he was made comptroller, 
and a year later, when the office of 
treasurer was created, he was the first 
incumbent, and took charge of all of 
the company’s investments. He was 
elected a director in 1909, and when, in 
1919, the late Haley Fiske was elected 
president after the death of John R. 
Hegeman, Mr. Ecker was named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Fiske in the vice-presidency. 
Mr. Fiske died in 1929, and Mr. Ecker 
was elected president on March 26th of 
that year. 

When, in 1906, Mr. Ecker, as treas- 
urer, became the chief financial officer 
of the Metropolitan, it was a stock com- 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

















Frederick H. Ecker 


President of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 

ance Company, Whose Fiftieth Anniver- 

sary in the Service of the Company Was 

Observed Coincident With the Annual 

Meeting of Metropolitan Managers at the 
Home Office Last Week 


pany with assets of $176,429,000, capi- 
tal and surplus of $16,229,480, and an 
income of about $70,000,000 a year. At 
the end of 1932, the assets had grown 
(Concluded on page 23) 








Question Constitutionality 
of Federal Economy Act 


Permission to file a test case of a 
war insurance risk policy has been 
granted by Federal Judge Thomas W. 
Slick to Clarence Benadum, Muncie, 
Ind., attorney, in behalf of Marion 
Swingley of Gas City, Ind., against the 
United States, to test the constitution- 
ality of the Federal Economy Act. At- 
torney Benadum said he did not be- 
lieve any other test case had been 
filed in the United States before. 

The complaint alleges that the Fed- 
eral Economy Act denies a veteran 
“due process of law,” under Sec. 19 of 
the Veterans’ Act, as amended in 1924; 
that the act is ex post facto, and there- 
fore unconstitutional. 

Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested in the litigation by local and 
state insurance experts, and it is be- 
lieved that the particular section cited 
will be repealed by Congress. 


Advertising Managers 
Meet in New York 


Largest Attendance on Record 
Turns Out for Round Table 
Headed by K. R. Miller 


“What’s New Today” was the theme 
of the Life Advertising Managers who 
met last week at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, for a Round Table 
discussion of current problems and op- 
portunities in life insurance sales pro- 
motion. Kenneth R. Miller, of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, was 
chairman of the meeting, which drew 
the largest attendance in history. Life 
advertisers were present from as far 
south as Richmond and Greensboro, and 
as far west as Milwaukee and Des 
Moines. 

Direct mail advertising of life insur- 
ance was handled by D. Bobb Slattery, 
Penn Mutual, who outlined the lastest 
developments in his company’s direct 
mail advertising. Mr. Slattery, in addi- 
tion to displaying interesting exhibits, 
emphasized three points in particular: 
(1) anything sold to the agency force 
today must not only be good, but un- 
usually reasonable in price; (2) not 
too much direct mail material should 
be released at any one time; (3) some- 
thing new and different is advisable 
from time to time. The “newest” de- 
velopment in direct mail advertising, 
Mr. Slattery stated, was the new and 
increased emphasis on low cost for 
direct mail advertising service. 

Leroy Cushman, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, told how 1400 members of their 
agency force recently adopted their new 
direct mail plan, as a result of agency 
meetings held simultaneously in every 
agency throughout the country. Sev- 
eral others discussed how direct mail 
had helped during Financial Independ- 
ence Week, and Arthur H. Reddall, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, em- 
phasized that his company’s direct mail 
aids in prospecting and in definitizing 
the agent’s work. Kenneth R. Miller 
prophesied a growing tendency for a 
completely dovetailed program as fol- 
lows: 

1. Prospecting and direct mail. 

2. Organized sales presentation. 

3. Definite plan of work. 


Other speakers included Troy M. 
Rodlum, Acacia Mutual; R. C. Budlong, 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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Prompt Payment 
of Death Claims 


After all, as has been often pointed 
out, the fundamental purpose of life in- 
surance is to pay death claims. Prompt 
payment of these claims is the final test 
of life insurance. At atime when many 
unthinking people are offering criti- 
cisms because the government refuses 
to allow insurance companies to inter- 
vene in its efforts to correct current 
financial evils and become banking in- 
stitutions, it is a matter of inspiration 
to witness the ideal functioning of a 
life insurance company in regard to 
death claim payments. How life insur- 
ance has become close to the heart of 
America is indicated by the way in 
which most companies operate in this 
respect. In March, the Massachusetts 
Mutual paid eight death claims, four 
were paid on the day following receipt 
of proofs of death, three on the second 
day following and one on the eighth 
succeeding day. 





Twenty-Five Per Cent 


Increase During April 

The number of fieldmen who pro- 
duced applications in April showed a 
25 per cent increase over the number 
writing business during March in the 
case of the American Central Life In- 
surance Company of Indianapolis. 
Two-thirds of the American Central’s 
superintendencies also enjoyed an in- 
crease in volume of completed applica- 
tions for April over the March figures. 

This showing seems to indicate that, 
regardless of the effect of banking holi- 
days and limitations upon payments by 
life insurance companies to _ policy- 
holders, fieldmen are meeting with 
greater success in closing business than 
has been the case for some time. It 
likewise indicates that the new prospect 
is still a candidate for protection. 


Dr. William R. Ward 
Tours Southern Field 

Dr. William R. Ward, medical direc- 
tor of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co. left Newark recently on a 
tour of agencies, first visiting the 
Wheeling agency, meeting agents and 
examiners and interpreting Mutual 
Benefit practices in regard to medical 
He also planned to visit the 
company’s agencies at Maysville, Ky., 
Lexington, Louisville, Nashville, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Birmingham, Anderson, 
S. C.; Winston-Salem and Norfork, re- 
turning to the home office about the 
middle of the month. 


selection. 


ee 





Members of the Provident Field Club Who Gave a Professional-Like Performance 
of “Second Childhood” at the Home Office Auditorium Last Week. 


Provident Mutual Players 
In "Second Childhood" 


The Provident Field Club of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
presented “Second Childhood,” by Bel- 
lah Covington and Jules Simonson, at 
the Provident’s Auditorium on last Fri- 
day evening. The cast was well trained 
under the direction of Mrs. Sara F. T. 
Price, director of dramatics of the 
Zelosophic Society, University of Penn- 
sylvania. “Second Childhood” was 


| 


” 


originally presented as “Some Baby 
some fifteen years ago. Since then it 
has been produced many times by stock 
companies in the West and Middle 
West. Only recently has it been pro- 
duced by amateurs. It is a rollicking, 
fast-moving farce, filled with humorous 
situations. 

Miss E. Norma Voelker gave a 
splendid performance of Sylvia, as did 
Charles Rudrauff, Jr., and Cameron 
C. Rowe in their parts of the Pro- 
fessor and Phil. 


| 














ARE YOU INTERESTED 















future? 
You may be one of 


GEORGE W. CURTIS, 


President 


in improving your position and in building for the 


Buffalo Mutual Life. 
Attractive openings in New York and Ohio. 







those who CAN GROW with the 


Write for our agency plan. 


E. PARKER WAGGONER, 


First Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agents 














BUFFALO 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y: 


Organized 1872 


MUTUAL 
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Loss to Policyholders 
Reduced to Fractions 

Discussing the record of life compa- 
nies that have retired during the past 
three years, Dr. David McCahn, of the 
Wharton Alumni Institute of Business, 


recently emphasized the following 
points. He said there have been 94 
companies retired from business since 
1929. Of these, 71 were young com- 


panies, which were reinsured without 
any loss to policyholders. Eleven com- 
panies were new organizations which 
had never written any business; there- 
fore, there could be no loss to policy- 
holders. Twelve companies were placed 
in receivership and most of these have 
been reinsured with little or no loss to 
policyholders. 

Furthermore, he stated, all the in- 
surance so involved represented but 
three-fifths of 1 per cent of the insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1932 and 
assuming all impairment represented 
actual realized (which they do 
not), the loss would still be less than 


losses 


$1 per $1,000 of Net Legal Reserve 
at risk. 
Acacia's Largest 
Week in History 
Nineteen agents from Chicago 


Branch; 13 from Baltimore; 13 from 
Oakland; 11 from Philadelphia; 11 


from St. Louis—a total from all 
branches of 180 agents of Acacia Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company each 


wrote and examined $10,000 or more of 
business during Life Insurance Week, 
April 17-22. Total written and ex- 
amined business from all agents 
amounted to $2,857,240 in that period, 
making it the largest week in number 
and amount of applications written 
and examined in Acacia’s history. 


Metropolitan Production 


Increased During April 

During the month of April, the Met- 
ropolitan Life’s Ordinary business 
showed an increase over that of April, 
1932, President Ecker told the man- 
agers of the company at the opening of 
their annual meeting in New York, 
while for the first four months of the 
year, the Industrial business was sub- 
stantially ahead of that of a year ago. 
Another reflection of current condi- 
tions was found in the interest return 
on the investments made by the Metro- 
politan so far this year, bonds showing 
an average return of 4.73 per cent and 
mortgages on real estate, 5.64 per cent. 

The convention continued through 
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Talk to the Worker 
In Union Language 

Frequently industrial agents solicit- 
ing business from the laboring classes 
are met with severe resistance. 
workers hold that the insurance which 
is available to them exploits the work- 
ing class and they cite cases to their 
knowledge where policyholders have 
been forced to lapse and, according to 
the circumstances, often receive nothing 
or very little in return for the premi- 
ums which they have paid out of their 
small wages. 


Most of these people are members of | 


labor unions and believe thoroughly in 
the union principles. They pay their 
union dues regularly without question 
although they may never go out on 
strike or be in a position where they 
would be entitled to aid from the union 
treasury. If these men were to resign 
from the union for any reason, they 
would not expect to have their dues re- 
turned. They understand clearly that 
they have been contributing to a fund 
which was designed to help and protect 
many thousands of people. 

An agent can explain the principles 
of industrial insurance\in these terms. 
He can point out that it is the contribu- 
tions of the more fortunate ones which 
allow the families of the less fortunate 
ones to be relieved of want and suffer- 
ing due to the death of the wage earner. 


Union Central Booklet 
Borrowed by Institute 


The Union Central Life’s sales divi- 
sion was paid a distinct compliment 
recently when the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, which boasts of one of the 
most efficient sales organizations in the 
country, requested permission to make 
use of the Union Central’s educational 
booklet, “A Place in the Sun” for use 
among its sales force. 

J. G. Jones, vice-president of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, request- 
ed a supply of the booklets for distribu- 
tion among his sales force. The Insti- 
tute specializes in extension courses in 
business administration for men in ex- 
ecutive position. “A Place in the Sun” 
won recognition in the Institute’s sales 
plan by its convincing method of selling 
the value of higher education. 








three days, ending on Saturday. The 
concluding feature was a banquet at 
the Hotel Astor on Saturday evening, 
at which the anniversary of Mr. Ecker’s 
fiftieth year of service for the Metro- 
politan was celebrated. 


Many | 


| subway. 


_ ASI LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


AVING lived in New York City 

through the several administra- 
tions of Mayors Hylan and Walker, 
both of whom reminded all of us, the 
| people, constantly that the ten-cent fare 
| would get us if we didn’t look out, I 
| experienced something in the way of 
a sinking sensation, and had spots be- 
fore my eyes this morning when I read 
the headlines of the Herald Tribune. 
“5c. Tax on Subway Fare,” the first 
line screamed, but after a panicky fur- 
| ther perusal of the story I found that 
this development has not yet progressed 
past the “Urged” state. From long de- 
votion to the affairs of municipalities 
I have learned that urges bears no 
closer relation to verges than that con- 
ferred by ambitious poets who find 
therein a very handy ryhme, and so I 
quieted down a bit. Besides, I don’t 
live in New York any more, and in ad- 
dition to that I am paying considerably 
more than 5c. a ride to get from one 


spot to another here in Philadelphia. 
* = + 








HEN I read on down the column 

and discovered that Comptroller 
Berry would apply the same additional 
charge to the municipal ferries, includ- 
ing, of course, those plying between 
Staten Island and the Battery. Once 
more I was agin’ the proposition. In 
a topsy-turvy world of unstable values 
and doubtful security the nickel ride 
from Manhattan down through the 
harbor to St. George, S. I., has re- 
mained something clean, fundamental 
and comforting. Not enough people 
appreciate the ferries as it is. The city 
ought really to operate them free and 


advertise the offer in the newspapers. 
* * + 


F the city has to have more revenue, 

and there seems to be little or no 
room for debate on that point, why not 
put a tax on those drygoods boxes on 
wheels that young men push through 
the streets and sidewalks throughout 
the West Thirties? Tax them double 
when they use the sidewalks and go 
more than 20 miles an hour. Or levy 
an additional soda water tax. Not that 
the present tax is not sufficient, but on 
the theory that anyone docile enough 
to patronize a New York soda water 
bar, begging for service and pleading 
for a check for hours afterward, is sap 
enough to stand for anything. There 
are many others I could suggest: a 
cent a query at all information desks; 
peddler’s tax on those citizens who sell 
“stolen” furs and diamonds to gullible 
Jersey commuters; a dollar an inch 
on movie doormen above six feet tall; 
the Jones Five & Ten penalty for sleek, 
fat men carrying lighted cigars in the 
Tax excavation watchers! 
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Actuaries Discuss Present 
Business Conditions 


At the meeting of the Actuaries Club 
of Philadelphia, held Friday evening, 
April 28 at the home office of the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life, there was an ani- 
mated discussion of the present re- 
striction in the payment of cash and 
loan values, their effect upon the sale 
of life insurance, the loss of confidence 


of the public if the restrictions are 


indefinitely prolonged, and the prob- Advertising Managers 


lems which will arise when the restric- 
tions are lifted. 

E. W. Marshall, vice-president and 
actuary of the Provident Mutual, led a 
discussion upon the present trend in the 
dividend factors. This subject also led 
to a discussion of the long term interest 
rates which companies could expect to 
earn and whether life insurance com- 
panies now operating on the 3% per 
cent basis should consider the advis- 
ability of changing to a 3 per cent basis. 





“LIVING INSURANCE” 


Perhaps life insurance ought to be called 
“living insurance.” It assures a man an inde- 
pendent living for his later years, or a living 
for his family if he dies. 





In recent years the financial benefits of insur- 
ance to the living policyholder have gained 


increasing recognition. 


More people are buy- 


ing life insurance primarily as a sound invest- 


ment. 


They are attracted by the staunch 


security and stability of the well-managed life 
insurance companies, particularly under the 
acid tests of the past few years. 


In 1932 the New York Life paid over 
$182,000,000 to living policyholders and $72- 





500,000 to the beneficiaries of those who died. 
The New York Life agent has a wide choice 
of policies from which to make recommenda- 
tions for “living insurance” to fit the particular 
needs of his clients, including its Annuity 


Endowment which continues to gain in popu- 


larity. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Meet in New York 


(Concluded from page 15) 


Northwestern National; Jess F. Relyea, 
Security Mutual; Clifton P. Mayfield, 
Fidelity Mutual, and Nelson A. White, 
Provident Mutual. 

Consumer advertising was presented 
and analyzed by J. E. D. Benedict, 
Metropolitan; Nelson A. White, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Frank J. Price, Pruden- 
tial; John H. Rees, Colonial Life, and 
others. Only a few instances of reduced 
advertising budgets were reported, 
while it was indicated that several ad- 
ditional life insurance companies are 
planning to definitely engage in con- 
sumer advertising in the very near 
future. 

Bert N. Mills, Bankers Life, and 
Kenilworth H. Mathus, Connecticut 
Mutual, chairman of the Life Group 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, spoke briefly on recent recom- 
mendation of the Life Group Advisory 
Committee, which are deemed to be of 
far-reaching importance to the future 
of life insurance advertising and sales 
promotion. 

Sales promotion discussion was led 
by Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual, 
who gave especial emphasis to his com- 
pany’s visual sales talk, known as “The 
Acquisitive Instinct,” a sales presenta- 
tion which combines auditory and vis- 
ual appeals. He was followed by Jess 
F. Relyea, Security Mutual, on their 
sales and advertising plan which is 
based on the agent’s securing 20 pros- 
pects a week. A growing tendency was 
noted of charging agents for special 
literature and sales helps. It was found 
that more and more companies are is- 
suing policyholders’ magazines in the 
present emergency. Use of premium 
enclosures was also highly commended 
by all present. 





Pennsylvania Commissioner 


Issues New Regulations 

PHILADELPHIA, May 6—Immediately 
following the signing by Governor 
Pinchot of the Norton act, giving the 
insurance commissioner power for 4 
year to restrict policy loans, cash sur- 
renders and other withdrawals of more 
than $250 on each policy and authority 
to aid policyholders unable to pay their 
premiums because of bank closings, In- 
surance Commissioner Armstrong is 
sued new regulations, effective “until 
further order,” along the usual line 
adopted in several other states. 

Death and disability benefits, ma 
tured endowments or annuities must 
be met promptly by all companies. 
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Every Interview Should 
Be a Closing Interview 


H. G. Kenagy Draws on Rockne 
Coaching Methods for Lessons 
in Selling and Supervision 
Valuable material for use in train- 

ing life insurance salesmen is available 

in the amazingly successful methods of 
the late Knute Rockne as a football 
coach, according to H. G. Kenagy, as- 
sistant manager of the Life Insurance 

Sales Research Bureau of Hartford. 

Mr. Kenagy was the speaker before the 

managers’ division of the Chicago As- 

sociation of Life Underwriters at the 

Union League Club. . 
Mr. Kenagy pointed out that Coach 

Rockne was less interested in the past 
performances of his football players 
and more interested in what they could 
and would do under his direction. For 
his analogy Mr. Kenagy asserted that 
life agency managers have paid too 
much attention to trying to pick the 
star producers and not enough to de- 
veloping stars of their own. 

To the noted Rockne expression that 
“every play should be a touchdown 
play,” Mr. Kenagy asserted that every 
interview should be a closing interview. 
He told of how one company has adopted 
a “dress rehearsal” plan of agency 
training which embraces the presenta- 
tion by a salesman to his superior of 
the selling talk that he plans to make 
to a specific prospect. It was found 
that the agents are obtaining 70 per 
cent of closes on rehearsed interviews. 

Mr. Kenagy asserted that Rockne in- 
sisted upon the fundamentals of foot- 
ball—thorough training by candidates 
in blocking, tackling and passing. For 
life insurance he said there should be 
prospecting and planning, organized 
selling, and a definite training program. 

In this connection he asserted that 
many agencies are wasting too much 
time teaching men who can never be a 
success. 

Mr. Kenagy recommended to the 
agency managers the adoption of a 
three-way code of requirements for in- 
dividual agents in order for them to be 
retained under contract. He said the 
agent should be able to do good pros- 
pecting; he must have the ability to go 
to his prospects and obtain information 
on which to plan specific presentations; 
and he must have the ablity to make ef- 
fective presentations. 

Another attribute of Coach Rockne 
that was recommended to the managers 
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was the keeping of adequate records. 
He pointed out that Rockne kept a 
chart record of every play of every 
game and that when the diligence of 
his assistants charged with this duty 
relaxed, the efficiency of the team was 
affected. 

T. M. Lawrence, general agent of the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, was chair- 
man of the meeting. The managers dis- 
cussed plans for financing the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters to be held in Chi- 
cago the last week in September. John 
R. Hastie, president of the Chicago As- 
sociation, was a guest of the luncheon. 





West Coast Manager 
Gordon Thomson, vice-president of 
the West Coast Life, has announced 
the appointment of Robt. D. Crandall 
as Southern California group super- 
visor with headquarters at the Los 
Angeles branch office. 
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Stwat the “Depressionist!” 


Some men are almost profes- 
sional in their eagerness to ex- 
cuse their own carelessness. 


The newest group consists 
of those who cry “depres- 
sion!” when they are 
advised to protect their 
dependents by acquiring 
adequate life insurance. 


Remind them that their 
financial difficulties now 
are insignificant com- 
pared with those to which 
they are exposing their 
families. 


Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIE.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Che Prudential 
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Ecker Views Inflation 


Plans With Confidence 


Has No Fear of Misuse of Power 
by President, He Tells Man- 
agers of Company 
Complete confidence in the use by 

President Roosevelt of the powers con- 

ferred by the inflation amendment to 

the farm relief bill was expressed last 


| 


Thursday by Frederick H. Ecker, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, in his 
opening address to the company’s dis- 
trict managers at the first session of 
their annual convention in the Metro- 
politan auditorium. 

“This legislation,” said Mr. Ecker, 
“nuts in the hands of the President of 
the United States the power to exer- 
cise any one or more of the various 
types of inflation, each one, however, 
within definite limits. If we were to 
assume that with this power he would 


A COMPLETE LINE 











The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
ing contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 
pects. Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 
underwriting service, helpful field 


cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 





—— 


immediately proceed to exercise it to 
the fullest, we might have cause for 
concern. We can, however, have con- 
fidence that he will do no such thing. 
We may be sure that his one object js 
to restore business, within our borders, 
and in so doing assist in the restora- 
titon of the world. 

“T believe we can have more confi- 
dence in such powers placed in the 
hands of one man, who will exercisé 
the powers only after careful study 
and who is in a position to change the 
procedure at any time that the results 
or effects are found to be not those 
sought for. 

“It is evident that the 
either between this discretionary pow- 
er to the President or the selection of 
some one of the several inflationary 
schemes, the results of which cannot 
be known in advance, but which would 
have become the fixed law of the coun- 
try with no ready method to stop the 
procedure if it did not bring forth the 
expected results.” 

The possible effect of inflation on 
life insurance payments is not at all 
alarming in the light of past experi- 
ence, Mr. Ecker assured his hearers. 
There will be no question of the ca- 
pacity of the company to pay, he de- 
clared. “But how will the purchasing 
power of the dollar paid at the termi- 
nation of the policy contract compare 
with the dollar paid in premiums?” he 
continued. “We must remember that 
this matter of inflation is exactly 
what was taking place between, say, 
1913 and 1929. The purchasing power 
of the dollar was gradually falling, 
but it was all happening at a slow 
rate, comparatively speaking. Today 
all that even the wildest inflationists 
are asking is a return to the price 
level of 1926-1929. And you will re- 
call that during that very period the 
growth of our business was the great- 
est in its history.” 


choice is 





J. L. Atkins With 
Columbian National 

John L. Atkins, formerly agency 
manager in North Carolina for the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, 
has resigned that position and has 
taken over the representation in N. C- 
for the Columbian National Life. 





C. B. Hensley Honored 

May has been designated as “Hen® 
ley Month” by members of the under 
writing staff of the San Francisco of 
fice of the Equitable Life of Iowa, in 
honor of the local manager, C. B. 
Hensley. 
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M. A. Linton’s Address 
Before National Chamber 


Describes Insurance as Nation's 
Strongest Asset and Explains 
Recent Policy Restrictions 


The plan of life insurance, its opera- 
tion during the recent emergency, and 
its probable future in the rehabilitation 
of the national prosperity, were some 
of the phases of the insurance subject 
covered by M. A. Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in his address before the 
Insurance Round Table at last week’s 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Linton’s talk was titled “The 
National Asset in Life Insurance.” He 
prefaced his remarks with an explana- 
tion of the development of the reserve 
system life insurance, tracing the 
trend away from renewable term insur- 
ance to whole life policies and level 
premium term. Following this, he gave 
an exposition of life insurance protec- 
tion as functions under its present 
development, protecting dependents and 
building up reserves for old age—and 
for emergency uses during the life of 
the insured. 

This, in turn, led into the heart of 
Mr. Linton’s address, which concerned 
itself with a brief but thoroughgoing 
discussion of the cash and loan value 
moratorium and why it was considered 
by supervisory authorities to be neces- 
sary. He minced no words in laying the 
major portion of the blame for the en- 
tire situation on the doorstep of un- 
sound banking, pointing out that in the 








M. A. Linton 
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first place too many banks had departed 
from the sound practice of investing in 
short term and liquid assets in favor 
of long-term investments which more 
properly belong to such financial insti- 
tutions as life insurance companies, for 
example, and that when the eventual 
crisis arrived they encouraged the raid- 
ing of life insurance reserves so that 
banking obligations might be met. 

At the same time, Mr. Linton em- 
phasized to his audience the fact that 
there is not, nor has been, any morato- 


rium on payment of death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, annuities, or other 
regular policy obligations. Also that 
policy loans under certain restrictions 
continued in 


are being considerable 


volume. 

Mr. Linton discussed life insurance 
reserves in the light of their influence 
on the nation’s prosperity, explaining 
the investment plan and procedure of 
the companies. Also he discussed the 
lessons of the past months and looked 

(Concluded on page 24) 





Ohio and West Virginia 


We are now licensed in Ohio and West Virginia and 


have a number of choice General Agency openings for 


aggressive men, paying liberal first year commissions and 


non-forfeitable renewals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost partici- 


pating contracts, designed to meet today’s economic condi- 


tions. We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


policies. 


Inquiries are invited from men of character. desirous of 


building a successful General Agency with a strong Mid- 


Western Mutual Legal Reserve Company. 


Ask for a copy of our Thirty-first Annual Statement. 


For complete particulars write 


F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GuARANTEE 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 





Murvar 


COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Assets Exceeding $16,500.000.00 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
C onfidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 














ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 











Anyway, Records Are 
Still Being Broken 


In 1932 for the first time in 55 years 
the total amount of life insurance in 
force in Canada at the end of the year 
was shown to be less than at the end 
of the preceding year, declared G. D. 
Finlayson, Dominion superintendent of 
insurance, speaking to the Life Under- 
writers Association of Ottawa. Also in 
1932 for the third year in succession 
the amount of new business written 
was lower than the previous year, the 
decrease in 1932 as compared to 1931 
being 16 per cent, and from 1932 to 
1930 it was 26 per cent. 

The total insurance in force at the 
end of 1932 was 2 per cent less than 
at the end of 1931, which was about 
2 per cent less than in 1930, thus mak- 
ing the total at the end of 1932 slightly 
below the amount at the end of 1930. 


Conn. Mutual Annuity 
Business Shows Growth 

Annuities are still enjoying an ever 
increasing popularity with the public. 
The annuity business of The Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has shown a steady increase for the 
past three years, and for the first quar- 
ter of this year was approximately 
three times that written during the 
corresponding period last year. The 
company believes that this remarkable 
increase indicates that the investing 
public is becoming more and more in- 
terested in security of income. 








Short-Lived Measure 

One measure which died an early 
death in the Pennsylvania legislature 
was House Bill No. 1737 which would 
have denied life companies right to con- 
test policies on misstatement of medical 
history and health. 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 








Sectional Sales Congresses 
For Connecticut Mutual 


During the month of May, Connecti- 
cut Mutual men will gather in various 
sections of the United States for Sec- 
tional Sales Congress. Thirteen of these 
Congresses will be held at centralized 
points with a number of agencies par- 
ticipating in each. Vincent P. Coffin, 
superintendent of agencies, will be the 
presiding officer at each Congress and 












Founded 1850 


LIFE ENDOWMENT 


MODIFIED LIFE 


THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Gwe + SS 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


SALARY SAVINGS 


Mutual Benefit Agents 
Produced Record Business 

Not since the banner production days 
of 1930 has the Mutual Benefit fielg 
force enjoyed success such as they at. 
tained during Financial Independence 
Week, according to Oliver Thurman, 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies and a member of the Financia] 
Independence Week executive commit- 
tee. Final results show 728 men sub. 
mitted $7,757,537 on 1369 lives, a record 
which is gratifying to officials of the 
company. 

The Detroit agency’s production was 
particularly noteworthy—166 applica- 
tions for $1,111,000, the largest appli- 
cation being for $35,000. All but four 
men under contract submitted business, 
The experiences of the week prove that 
where life insurance men organize and 
determine to win, no depression, mora- 
torium or feat can prevent them from 
serving the public with the incompar- 
able values to be found in life in- 
surance. 








will be assisted by H. M. Holderness, 
vice-president, or Fred L. Lyter, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies. 





Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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Frederick H. Ecker's 
fiftieth Anniversary 
(Concluded from page 15) 


to $3,769,372,425, the increase over the 
previous year having been, in itself, 
more than the total assets in 1906. 
Though mutualized, with all stock re- 
tired, the company’s surplus and volun- 
tary reserves stood at more than a 
qarter of a billion dollars on Decem- 
er 31st last, while the income had in- 
creased to within striking distance of a 
billion dollars a year—$921,953,100. 
Since mutualization in 1915, the com- 
pany has declared dividends to policy- 
holders totaling more than three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars, the declarations 
for 1932 and 1933 having been in excess 
of $100,000,000 each year. 

In the half century of Mr. Ecker’s 
service, the company’s total business in 
force has increased from 531,048 poli- 
cies for $63,425,107 in 1883 to 42,672,- 
418 policies for $18,980,743,208 at the 
end of last year. 

Although 42 of the 49 months of his 
term as president of the Metropolitan 
have fallen within the depression 





Estates for the Future 





Nearly a million people 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


Head Office 





| amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form 
_ of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. This large 

sum will become payable to them or their dependents 
_ during the present generation. 


own accumulating estates 


COMPANY OF CANADA | 


Montreal | 








period, the company’s progress under 
Mr. Ecker’s administration has been 
substantial. Compared with his posi- 
tion at the end of 1928—which was also 
the last full year of prosperity—the 
company’s financial statement for 1932 
showed an increase in assets of more 
than a billion dollars; a gain in insur- 
ance in force of more than two and 
one-half billion dollars; an increase in 
income of more than $178,000,000, in 





V 





write today to: 


INSURANCE 
LOUISVILLE, 





RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 






The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


ESTED 


IN 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


COMPANY 
KENTUCKY 
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surplus of more than $80,000,000, and 
in annual dividends to policyholders of 
nearly $25,000,000 a year. Payments to 
policyholders (including dividends) dur- 
ing the four-year period totalled nearly 
one and three-quarter billion dollars. 

The boy of 50 years ago, who was 
the least of a handful of home office 
employees, has now become the direct- 
ing head of an organization of nearly 
50,000 persons, which is active in 41 
of the 48 states and eight provinces of 
Canada and which affects the lives of 
every fifth man, woman and child in 
the two countries. 





Trust Institute Graduates 


Twenty-seven life underwriters of 
Chicago successfully completed the fifth 
Life Trust Institute course sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters and nine Chicago trust 
companies. Their diplomas were pre- 
sented at the April meeting of the as- 
sociation by Dr. Roy L. Davis, educa- 
tional director of the association. 

The graduates follow: 


Misses Lola Adcock and Blanche E. 
McDonald, New England Mutual; 
Arthur E. Benning, Federal Life; 
David S. Balch, Union Central; John C. 
Bick, Penn Mutual; Raymond F. Bier- 
baum, and J. R. D. Bray, Union Cen- 
tral; James W. Ensminger, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; John W. Freeman, Penn 
Mutual; A. W. Friskey, Jr., Federal 
Life; Elmer G. Grandson, Union Cen- 
tral; I. L. Greenberg and Harry J. 
Harris, Great West. 

Arthur L. Jackson, Union Central; 
Wallace K. Holsinger, New England; 
Ralph O. Lakin, Missouri State; F. G. 
McWilliams, New England; Donald 
McLeran, Mutual of New York; C. T. 
Milner, Great West; A. Peterson, 
North American; Fred J. Ploger, New 
York; James H. Prentiss, Jr., New En- 
gland; Jack Edward Rawles, Reliance; 
John J. Shea, Guardian Life; Herrold 
A. Schmitt, New England: J. J. Trefz, 
Mutual of New York; and Dewey R. 
Wright, Union Central. 
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M. A. Linton's Address 

(Concluded from page 21) 
into the future to speculate on what 
such lessons will dictate to business con- 
duct. In relation to this phase of his 

subject, Mr. Linton said in part: 
“The experience we have been through 
that a banking 
system is essential to the carrying out 
the 
cash and loan value provision of life 
Had life insurance 


clearly shows stable 


in periods of long depression of 
Insurance contracts. 
throughout this depression had side by 
it a stable banking 
such as that existing in Canada or 
England, life insurance cash and loan 


side with system 


values would almost certainly be un 
restricted today. Life insurance in com 
mon with the rest of the nation has a 


tremendous stake in seeing to it that 
out of this painful experience there 
shall emerge a banking system built 


to go through another period of pros- 
perity and at the end be in condition 
to weather a Life 
should not again have to run the risk 
of shouldering heavy banking burdens 


storm. insurance 


and of being subject to panic runs as 
a consequence of large scale banking 
difficulties. 

“Inflation that would produce a rap- 
id, substantial increase in the com- 
modity price level is another danger 
against which life insurance cash and 
loan values would need protection. The 
danger is speculative investment in 
common stocks, commodities and other 
tangible property with life insurance 
cash values supplying the necessary 
funds. Obviously this could not be per- 
mitted on any large scale. 

“Looking into the future, it is there- 
fore clear that the complete fulfilment 
of the life insurance cash and loan 
value provision in times of severe de- 





—— 


For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual 
issued its first policy. From that 
day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best pos- 
sible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has 
been successful is shown by the en- 
viable reputation which the com- 
pany enjoys among those who buy 
insurance and among those who 
sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 
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pression depends upon at least two 
things, first a sound banking system 
and monetary policy that 
would not produce a rapid rise in the 
The two are of 


second, a 


commodity price level. 
course closely related. 

“Despite the fact that the 
ment has found it impossible to carry 
out its gold redemption promises, we 
fully anticipate that it will again guar- 
paper money in 
gold of a specified weight and fineness. 


govern- 


antee to redeem its 


Likewise we fully anticipate that cash 
and loan values will continue to be 
guaranteed in life insurance contracts, 
“Broad policies of this kind are not 
to be determined by fixing attention 
solely upon abnormal conditions which 
arise only at rare intervals. It is fa) 
better to undergo inconvenience for a 
relatively short period in time of crisis 
in order that normal provisions may 
function throughout long periods of 
years for the benefit of all concerned. 








“The Priceless 





Ingredient” 


In ancient times a young man approached 
Hakeem, “The Wise One” of Bagdad, in- 
quiring, “What shall I do to receive the 
most for that which I spend?” 


Hakeem replied, “A thing bought or sold 
has no value unless it carries with it that 
priceless ingredient—INTEGRITY.” 


In addition to the reserve and surplus back 
of every life insurance policy there is the 
“Priceless Ingredient” of sound manage- 
ment, guided by high ideals. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Plan of Reorganization 


For Globe & Rutgers Co. 


Court Grants Until May 20 
To Prove Solvency; Policy and 
Creditors Asked to Hurry 
Pledges 


On Friday, May 5, Supreme Court 
Justice Frankenthaler of New York 
signed an order giving the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company 15 
days from date in which to demonstrate 
its solvency or else submit to the liq- 
uidation asked by Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van _ Schaick 
through Joseph C. H. Flynn, deputy at- 
torney-general of New York State. 

Shortly thereafter, the Globe & Rut- 
gers, through E. C. Jameson, an- 
nounced its completed plan of reorgan- 
ization. If this plan meets with the 
assent of a sufficient number of policy- 
holders and creditors to assure its suc- 
cess, and if this assent is secured be- 
fore May 20, it is presumed that the 
company will be able to avoid liquida- 
tion. 

The plan of reorganization is stated 
by Mr. Jameson as follows: 


“Exchange of Claims of Policyhold- 
ers and Creditors for Preferred Stock. 
The company will create a new issue 
of $6 dividend preferred stock, entitled 
to a preference over the common stock 
on liquidation or dissolution of $104 
per share and accrued cumulative divi- 
dends and redeemable in whole or part 
at the same price. Policyholders and 
creditors of the company (other than 
holders of uncancelled policies under 
which no loss has occurred) will be en- 
titled to convert their claims into 
shares of this preferred stock at the 
rate of $100 of claims for one share of 
preferred stock. 

“By assenting to the plan (a) a 
policyholder or creditor (except the 
holder of an unadjusted claim for loss) 
agrees that the amount of his claim 
shall be the amount shown on the 
books of the company in accordance 
with principles laid down by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York, provided, however, that 
claims for return premiums on policies 
(other than reinsurance) cancelled on 
or after March 25, 1933 (the date of 
the rehabilitation order), if converted 
into preferred stock, through accept- 
ance of the plan, shall be computed on 
eng rata basis; and (b) the holder 

an unadjusted claim for loss simply 
agrees to accept shares of preferred 
—_ on the above basis for the 
amount of his claim as finally deter- 

ined or adjusted, and reserves his 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Changed Conditions for Insurance 
Discussed at Washington 





Notable Speakers Present Varied Phases of Situation Today at 
Twenty-First Annual Meeting of Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Paul L. Haid on New Developments in 





Fire Insurance 


By Ralph Reed Wolfe 


NSURANCE played its important part in the topics considered at 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States held last week at Washington, D. C. 


a meeting 





which began its business sessions Wednesday morning with the 
address by its president, Henry I. Harriman, of Boston, who spoke 
on “This Changing World,” and which had the honor to be addressed 
at its annual dinner, Thursday evening, by the President of the 


United States. 

So many and varied were the mat- 
ters considered at the convention that 
there was not room enough to hold 
them all even in the beautiful and 
spacious United States Chamber of 
Commerce Building at the corner of 
Connecticut Avenue and H Street and 
the Willard and Mayflower hotels were 
utilized for a large number of the ses- 
sions. The insurance features were 
centralized at the Willard Thursday 
afternoon, and there, beginning at what 
appeared a somewhat late hour for 
visitors from parts of the country 
where daylight saving had accustomed 
them to start things an hour earlier 
each day, was held a round table con- 
ference addressed by three of the nota- 
ble figures in the insurance world— 
M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia; Paul L. Haid, 
president of the Insurance Executive 
Association, and S. Bruce Black, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Boston. 

“Insurance Under Changed Condi- 
tions” was the general subject of the 
conference and at the conclusion of 
the addresses Chairman George D. 
Markham, of St. Louis, invited all dele- 
gates to indulge in a general discussion. 
It was evident that the lateness of the 
hour—it was 6 o’clock by daylight sav- 
ing time, which evidently had not been 
heard of in Washington, when the ad- 
dresses were concluded—and not lack 
of interest which caused few to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

Mr. Linton’s remarks are summarized 
on another page of this issue of The 
Spectator, as are those of Mr. Black. 











Mr. Haid, just ended his first year as 
the head of the Insurance Executives 
Association, of which he became the 
first president last April, discussed new 
developments in fire insurance along 
the lines of how fire insurance has been 
affected by the depression; what 
changes have taken place to meet al- 
tered conditions and what lies ahead 
for fire insurance. 

He said that to claim that the fire 
insurance business has not been serious- 
ly affected by the depression would be 
to deny facts and figures available to 
anyone interested, and that there is no 
desire to minimize the hard realities 
of the situation. He said that the direct 
and most telling effects of the depres- 
sion upon fire insurance companies have 
been the depreciation of securities held 
for investment, a lessened investment 
income and a substantial reduction in 
premium income. 

The depreciation of securities, he 
said, has been felt by fire insurance 
companies in relatively the same pro- 
portion as it has been felt by banks, life 
insurance companies and all other in- 
vestors. Investment losses have reduced 
surplus funds to an appreciable extent 
and in not a few instances stock com- 
panies have transferred funds from 
capital to surplus in order to maintain 
such funds proportionate to the needs 
of their business. Fortunately, he 
stated, companies generally were in a 
good position to make such transfers 
as capital funds were more than am- 
ple for their business needs. 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Fire Protection Men 


at Milwaukee 

Four days of what correctly may be 
termed interesting and authoritative 
addresses will mark the thirty-seventh 
annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, May 29-June 1. 
The attendance is expected to be large 
due to the fact that an unusually in- 
teresting program has been prepared 
and also because of what may be 
termed an added attraction, the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition at Chicago. 
A large reception committee has been 
appointed, of which Percy Bugbee, of 
Boston, is the chairman. Other mem- 
bers include: A. O. Boniface (Chi- 
cago), F. R. Daniel (Milwaukee), A. S. 
Dickinson (New York), J. E. Florin 
(Madison), Eugene F. Hackett (Mil- 
waukee), W. F. Hickey (New Haven), 
J. E. Kennedy (Madison), C. R. James 
(Milwaukee), R. E. Manning (Chi- 
cago), J. S. Mahan (Chicago), R. D. 
MacDaniel (Indianapolis), C. J. Muth 
(Milwaukee), George C. Nichols (Mil- 
waukee), D. W. Ormsbee (Chicago), 
E. J. Smith (Chicago), W. F. Steffens 
(New York), Peter Steinkellner (Mil- 
waukee), D. V. Stroop (New York), 
J. Burr Taylor (St. Louis), John Town- 
send (St. Paul). 

Among the many outstanding speak- 
ers will be Clarence E. Ridley, secre- 
tary of the International City Man- 
agers Association, on “Public Fire 
Protection Costs and City Budgets”; 
A. Bruce Bielaski, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, on “The Problem 
of Arson”; John B. Blandford, Jr., 
Director of Safety of Cincinnati, on 
“Future Trends in Municipal Fire Pro- 
tection”; J. E. Messerschmidt, assistant 
attorney general of Wisconsin, on “Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence in Arson Cases”; 
Harry J. Bell, secretary, Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, on “Mil- 
waukee’s Fire Prevention Work”; H. L. 
Milner and P. Van A. Tilden, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, on 
“Uses of Inert Gas in Industry”; Carl 
J. Lund, Oklahoma State Fire Preven- 
tion Association, on “Fire Prevention 
Instruction,” and James M. Hurley, 
state fire marshal of Massachusetts, on 
“Compulsory Reporting of Fires.” It 
is expected that a large majority of 
the members are planning to stop in 
Chicago after the meeting for the open 
house at Underwriters’ Laboratories on 
Friday, June 2, and to visit the Century 
of Progress Exposition which cpens the 
day before. The local committee, under 
the direction of Frank R. Daniel, chair- 
man, is sparing no effort to make the 


FIRE 


visit to Milwaukee thoroughly enjoy- 
able. A special program is being ar- 
ranged for the ladies and it is hoped 
that a large number of members will 
bring their families. 





Nominations 
for N. F. P. A. 


Franklin H. Wentworth, managing 
director of the National Fire Protection 
Association, International, of Boston, 
announces that the nominating com- 
mittee has submitted the following 
nominations for officers, members of the 
board of directors and members of the 
nominating committee, to be voted upon 
at the annual meeting to be held be- 
ginning May 29 at Milwaukee: Presi- 
dent, Sumner Rhoades, New York; first 
vice-president, Harold L. Miner, Wil- 
mington, Del.; second vice-president, 
George W. Elliott, Philadelphia; secre- 
tary-treasurer and managing director, 
Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston; chair- 
man of board of directors, Albert T. 
Bell, Atlantic City; the following board 
of directors for three years, S. D. Me- 
Comb, New York, Charles W. Mowry, 
Boston, David J. Price, Washington, 
Richard E. Vernor, Chicago, Sidney J. 
Williams, Chicago; nominating commit- 
tee (1934) three members, A. R. Small, 


New York, chairman; C. H. Haupt, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; A. H. Kehoe, New 
York. 

A Treat for Accident 


and Health Agents 


Members of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference will be even 
closer to the Chicago exposition, for the 
annual meeting of that Association, 
as we have already announced, will be 
held at Chicago. The dates are June 
6, 7, and 8, and the famous Edgewater 
Beach Hotel will be the headquarters. 
In a letter just received from Harold 
R. Gordin, executive secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association, he says that 
plans for entertaining the convention at 
the Fair have been made and the en- 
tire day of Thursday, June 8, has been 
set aside for this purpose. Transpor- 
tation arrangements will be made to 
take everyone to the Fair grounds, 
which are located on the lake front just 
south of Grant Park, and for a lunch- 
eon of the entire convention at one 
of the popular cafes on the Fair 
grounds. He adds that it will be im- 
possible to see everything in detail at 
the Fair in one day, but the local Chi- 
cago entertainment committee will find 
out what the various members wish to 


* COMMENT 


see and will make arrangements ac. 
cordingly. “It will be a wonderful op. 
portunity for you and representative; 
of your company to attend the confer. 
ence meeting and take in the World’: 
Fair as well,” and we believe him. He 
also enclosed a handsome booklet filled 
with fascinating illustrations that 
make us want to attend more than ever, 





Former Commissioner 
Tarver in Washington 


Among the insurance men who were 
present last Thursday at the insurance 
section meeting of the twenty-first an. 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Con. 
merce of the United States was W. A. 
Tarver, former commissioner of insur. 








W. A. Tarver 


ance of Texas and president of the Na | 
tional Convention of Insurance Con: | 
missioners at the time his cimmission- | 
ership expired. He was not reappointed 

by Mrs. Ferguson, following her elec 

tion as Governor of that state, which 

was hardly to be expected since Mr. 

Tarver was not one of her supporters 

in the campaign. Mr. Tarver was al 

ways a striking and interesting figure 

at the annual conventions of the com- 

missioners. He is a natural orator and 

his fine presence, we forget how much 

over six feet his height is, gives th 

proper background for his splendid 

voice. Mr. Tarver was not scheduled 

for an address at the meeting Thursday 

but he made a few remarks following | 
Mr. Black’s paper on “Insurance Under 
Changed Conditions,” referring par- 
ticularly to the cost of legal services ® 
connection with workmen’s compens 
tion insurance, and he was loudly 4P 
plauded. Mr. Tarver is at the preset 
time connected with the Reconstructio 
Finance Corporation devoting himsel 
particularly to insurance phases of i 
activities. 
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Gerard Swope on 
Trade Associations 


Speaking of the annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce one of the many interesting 
features, though it was not a part of 
the insurance session, was the address 
delivered at the general session on 
Wednesday by Gerard Swope, president 
of the General Electric Company. Mr. 
Swope spoke on the opportunity for 
trade associations. He said that isola- 
tion is no longer possible for any one 
company, no matter how large or ef- 
ficient it may be and no matter how 
completely it may dominate an indus- 
try. Its size alone is a cause of public 
reaction and its dominance is always 
subject to attack. The only security for 
building permanently for the future, 
he said, is by having industry as a 
whole build up a strong autonomous 
self-regulating organization. 

“No doubt this will take time to ac- 
complish. It can be done if more of the 
responsible men in industry will recog- 
nize the scope and character of what 
such trade associations can accomplish 
and give their time and thought and 
effort to this end, and appoint to the 
executive management for such associa- 
tions men who have had a background 
of experience and who have ability and 
can carry on a continuous policy. A 
beginning has been made in this direc- 
tion. Some trade associations have or- 
ganized along these lines.” 

Mr. Swope’s remarks on any subject 
are always worth while listening to. His 
plan for the stabilization of industry, 
announced by him before a meeting of 
the National Electrical Manufacturing 
Association in New York in September, 
1931, aroused wide attention, especial- 
ly in its treatment of insurance and 
pensions. 


More About Weird 
Risks By Lloyds 


Probably one of the oldest types of 
stories in what might be termed mis- 
cellaneous insurance literature is that 
of the strangeness of some of the risks 
that Lloyds has underwritten or will 
underwrite. In a recent number of the 
Post Magazine & Insurance Monitor, of 
London, a writer says that there has 
long been a popular impression that 
any sort of weird risk can be insured 
at Lloyds. He continues: To a large 
extent this is true if the proviso is 
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made that pure gambles will not be ac- 
cepted nowadays. One curious policy | 
that hardly falls within the gambling | 
class, but is certainly one of the most 
extraordinary on record, is that of the 
owner of a shop located against a monu- 
ment who has insured against the edi- 
fice falling on his place of business. | 
Regarding gambling, it is on record | 
that more than a century ago some of | 
the less reputable members of Lloyd’s | 
Coffee House did, in point of fact, take | 


pure gambling risks on such things as | 
the lives of public men who fell ill. It | 
is said that one famous invalid picked | 
up a paper for amusement and read | 
that his life was quoted at 90 per cent. | 
This was too much for him and he died 
from the shock. Some of the under- | 
writers used to go so far as to bribe | 
the servants of some of the invalids to | 
secure the latest news from the sick 
beds. 

The weather, he points out, is a 
risk which underwriters are called upon 
daily to undertake, but as with other 
things there are unusual cases heard | 
of. One of the most remarkable was | 
taken out by a firm in Hollywood, | 
which insured itself against any other | 
kind of weather than snow on a certain | 
day. It had gone to considerable ex- 
pense in taking a very large cast to a 
certain locality for a “shot” in which 
snow was an absolute necessity. 


Windstorms and 
Tornadoes 


| ing.” 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


HE program for the twenty-first an- 

nual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, held 
last week in Washington, was so ar- 
ranged that each morning was devoted 
to a general session in the great coun- 
cil chamber of the beautiful building 
of the Chamber hardly a stone throw 


| from the White House. My special in- 


terest was in the insurance section 
meeting at which Paul L. Haid, M. Al- 
bert Linton and S. Bruce Black were 
the speakers, but since I could not hear 
them until Thursday afternoon I felt 
the best way to best improve the 
precious standard time hours in the 
Capitol City would be to join the great 


| audience in the council chamber and 


listen to the notables there broadcast- 
ing. Especially did I want to do so 
when I found that the Hon. Lewis W. 
Douglas, director of the budget, was to 


| talk on the Federal budget. 


* * * 


SECURED a comfortable seat and 

shortly the Hon. Robert J. Bulkley, 
United States Senator from Ohio, be- 
gan a somewhat lengthy and, I feel 
certain, most valuable and informative 
paper on “Monetary Policy and Bank- 
But, alas, just at present I have 
little personal interest in banking and 
so I was not sorry when he had ended 
and, I presumed, Mr. Douglas was about 
to begin. But he did not. Instead it 


| was announced that the pressure of 


| business prevented him from appearing. 


The value and the necessity of hail 
and windstorm and tornado insurance 
is emphasized in an interesting article 
in the current number of the Hartford | 
Agent, the monthly publication of the | 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 
The writer says that few people know | 
that tornadoes hit twenty-seven states 
last year, and violent windstorms thir- | 
ty-four. Also known by few is the fact, 
attested to by the U. S. Weather Bu- | 
reau, that the most destructive tor- | 
nadoes occurred outside of the so-| 
called tornado belt. New York State} 
had a tornado on July 1 that caused a | 
loss of $10,000; Alabama had 13, with | 
a loss of over $3,000,000; Tennessee 
8; Georgia 11, and a loss of $296,000 
reported; Ohio 5; Virginia, one, Mich- | 
igan one, and none of these are “tor- 
nado states.” A total of 134 tornadoes 
with a loss of life of 368 was tabulated 
by the Weather Bureau last year. In| 
their preliminary count insurance com- 
panies paid losses of over $9,500,000. | 


I assume he was engaged in that mys- 
terious difficult feat of balancing the 


| budget so, though greatly disappointed, 


we all forgave him, for we know the 
budget must be balanced even if visitors 


| from many cities and towns missed see- 


ing the budgeter. 
com * oo 

OWEVER, a substitute was pre- 

pared. The announcer’s voice did 
not make it clear to me who he was, but 
I suspected him of being a senator. How 
good Mr. Douglas would have been as a 
speaker I do not know, but his sub- 
stitute was grand. He described some 
of the ways in which the government 
was invading business and he did not 
like it. His investigations had been ex- 
tensive. When he discovered that silk 
pajamas were being sold at at least one 
army post he questioned what the of- 
ficer in command expected them to be 
used for. His own thought was that in 
case of attack the soldiers might put 
them on and the invaders would be too 
tender-hearted to shoot them. 
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Plan of Reorganization 
For Globe & Rutgers 


(Concluded from page 25) 
right to assert his claim in accordance 
with his policy and the rules of law 
applicable thereto. 

“No fractional shares of preferred 
stock will be issued, but in lieu thereof 
scrip certificates will be issued in the 
ratio of 1-100th of a share for each 
even dollar of claims, adjustments for 
amounts of less than one dollar to be 
made in cash. Such scrip certificates 
will be exchangeable during a period 
of five years for full shares when as- 
sembled in appropriate amounts, but 
will not entitle the holder thereof to 
dividends or to vote or to any other 
rights whatsoever, except to exchange 
for full shares as aforesaid. 

“Voting Rights. The holders of the 
preferred stock will be entitled to elect 
a majority of the board of directors 
until less than 30,000 shares (about 
one-fourth of the total estimated is- 
sue) remain outstanding and there- 
after will be entitled to elect one-third 
of the board of directors; and the hold- 
ers of the common stock will have the 
right to elect the remaining members of 
the board. A vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the board of directors will 
be required for the redemption of 
shares of preferred stock otherwise 
than through the sinking fund herein- 
after described. Except as aforesaid, 
the holders of each class of stock will 
have such voting rights as are given 
by the statutes of the State of New 
York. 

“Retirement of Preferred Stock. The 
preferred stock will be redeemable as 
a whole or in part at the option of the 
company, upon not less than 30 days’ 
prior notice, at $104 a share and ac- 
crued cumulative dividends. 

“Mandatory retirement will be pro- 
vided for through a sinking fund to be 
set aside on March 1 in each year, be- 
ginning March 1, 1935, in an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of the net earn- 
ings of the company for the preceding 
ealendar year remaining after deduc- 
tion of an amount equal to $6 per 
share of preferred stock outstanding 
at the end of such calendar year and 
the amount of any unpaid accumulated 
preferred stock dividends for previous 
years. This fund will be applied to the 
purchase of preferred stock if obtain- 
able at or below the redemption price, 
any unexpended balance amounting to 
as much as $20,000 to be applied to 
the redemption of shares of preferred 
stock by lot. 

“Other Preferred Stock Provisions. 
The preferred stock will have an arbi- 
trary low par value in order that the 
company will have a sufficient surplus 
to permit it to resume the writing of 
business under the regulations of the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York. It will be pre- 
ferred as to assets and dividends over 
the common stock. It will be entitled 
to semi-annual dividends at the rate 
of $6 per share per annum, such divi- 
dends to be cumulative after two 
from the date of issue of the 


years 








a, 











first share issued. This stock will be 
entitled to $104 per share and accrued 
cumulative dividends in the event of 
liquidation or dissolution. 

“Legislation permitting Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to Aid Fire 
Insurance Companies. A bill permit- 
ting the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to purchase preferred stocks 
of fire insurance companies has been 
passed by the United States Senate 
and is pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If this or a similar bill 
becomes law, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation may be asked to 
aid in the consummation of the plan 
by purchasing an issue of prior pre- 
ferred stock which would be created 
for the purpose of converting its pres- 
ent secured loan to the company of 
$10,000,000 principal amount or so 
much thereof as may be permitted by 
law into prior preferred stock. If this 
is done the new issue of preferred stock 
which is being offered to other credi- 
tors and policyholders of the company 
would be in all respects subordinate 
to this new issue of prior preferred 
stock and all of the terms and provi- 
sions of the new issue of preferred 
stock may be modified so far as may 
be required by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, except that no 
change may be made in the amount 
of the preference of the new preferred 
stock over the common stock as to 
dividends and as to assets in the event 
of liquidation or dissolution or in the 
redemption price thereof. 

“Authorization of new Preferred 
Stock. A meeting of stockholders of 
the company for the purpose of author- 
izing the new preferred stock, reducing 
the par value of the existing common 
stock, and making the other changes 
in the capitalization of the company 
incident to the plan will be called as 
soon as the committee deems practic- 
able. 

“Declaring Plan Operative. Because 
of the world-wide ramifications of the 
company’s business and rapidly chang- 
ing conditions, it has been impracti- 
cable to obtain an exact statement of the 
assets and liabilities of the company. 
In formulating this plan the committee 
has utilized and relied upon figures 
supplied by the officers of the com- 
pany, which they state to have been 
carefully compiled on the best infodrma- 
tion available. The plan may be de- 
clared operative by the committee 
(which may act by vote of a majority 
of its members as it mav then be con- 
stituted) when the holders of such 
amount of claims as the committee 
deems sufficient shall have assented to 
the plan; and such action may be 
taken in the committee’s discretion in 
the light of the circumstances then 
existing and irrespective of changes in 
conditions. After the committee has 
declared the plan operative, the com- 
mittee will request the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York to authorize 
the company to resume the writing of 
new business. When such authoriza- 
tion is granted the company will re- 
sume its business.” 





ee | 


Impressive Aggregates of 
Corroon & Reynolds Group 


A combined surplus to policyholders 
of $12,438,708 is shown in the annual 
statements of the five companies com. 
prising the Corroon & Reynolds group 
of New York. Other aggregate figures 
for the group show total assets of $33. 
879,233; unearned premium reserves of 
$13,294,861; reserves for losses, $2,171, 
188; reserves for all other liabilities, 
$537,136, and reserves for contingencies, 
$5,437,332. Since organization of the 
fleet, more than $150,000,000 in losses 
have been paid. 





Union Insurance Society 


On page 87 of The Spectator Fire In- 
dex, 1933 edition, the item of expenses 
paid for the Union Insurance Society 
of Canton, under the United States 
Management of W. J. Roberts & Com- 
pany, Inc., 71 William St., New York, 
should have been shown as $308,688. 
The ratio of expenses paid to premiums 
written in consequence should have been 
47.8 per cent. The ten year total of 
expenses paid should also be corrected 
to read $9,907,601, and the ten year ex- 
pense ratio should be 40.0 per cent. 





Declares Regular 
Quarterly Dividend 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc., has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend 
on its 33,333 shares of $30 par value 
6 per cent preferred stock. The divi- 
dend is payable April 30. Col. M. §. 
Keene, treasurer of the corporation, in 
announcing the dividend states: “Pre- 
liminary figures, in the absence of our 
auditors’ final report for operations for 
the year ending April 30, 1933, indicate 
that our company will make a slight 
operating profit and with many no?- 
recurring expenses eliminated after 
May 1, 1933, we look forward with 
courage and enthusiasm to the future.” 


Providenc2 Washington 

On page 112 of The Spectator Fire 
Index, 1933, the loss in surplus shown 
for the Providence Washington of Prov- 
idence, should have been $867,809 and 
not $6,122,467 as shown. Users of the 
Fire Index will please correct theit 
copies accordingly. 





The following have been unanimously 
re-elected directors of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of New York: R. P. 
Dorland, F. R. DuBois, A. Heid, L. § 
Kennedy, C. A. Slosson, L. E. Thayer 
L. A. Wallace and W. P. Brinckerhof 
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Changed Conditions for Insurance 


(Concluded from page 25) 


The revenue from premiums, he 
pointed out, has diminished at the rate 
of more than $100,000,000 a year for 
the past three years. The income for 
all companies in 1929 was more than 
$1,005,000,000; in 1930 it amounted to 
$901,000,000; in 1931, it was $789,000,- 
000, and in 1932 it was $672,000,000, 
showing in that year a reduction of 
more than 32 per cent from the peak 
of 1929. 

Mr. Haid said that with expenses 
that are susceptible to control the 
companies have cut deeply and are ob- 
serving the thrift and prudence ex- 
pected of good business management. 
Salaries generally have been reduced. 
The operating costs of the various rat- 
ing and inspection of other supervisory 
agencies supported by companies, have 
been reduced more than 20 per cent. 
The expense of field and office super- 
vision has been substantially curtailed. 
The business both of the individual 
company and of the organizations it 
supports is being thoroughly over- 
hauled for the purpose of eliminating 
unnecessary expense. The companies 
generally are attempting to adjust 
themselves to doing business on a di- 
minished income and upon a thoroughly 
sound basis. The observance of these 
economies may be cited among the 
changes that have taken place to meet 
altered conditions. 

A very important measure of econ- 
omy, undertaken by the companies, he 
said, is an endeavor to eliminate the 
waste occurring from policies “not 
taken” after they have been in force 
for several months, and to eliminate 
“free insurance.” The companies have 
had excellent cooperation from local 
agents and through this activity it is 
quite possible to effect a substantial 
saving. 

The companies, he said, have taken 
the position that policies held by an as- 
sured for any appreciable period must 
be paid for, and the agent is held re- 
sponsible for the earned premium on 
such contracts. 

Many underwriters, Mr. Haid said, 
have also reached the conclusion that 
the business has gone too far in at- 
tempting to measure the fire hazard 
scientifically. For this purpose sched- 
ules were developed with refinements 
beyond reason, and there is a growing 
conviction that such detailed analysis 


of rates is unnecessary. Simpler and 


shorter systems for computing rates of 
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fire insurance seem desirable, he said, 
and something has already been accom- 
plished toward the preparation and 
application of similar schedules, and if 
the trial is successful, a very substan- 
tial economy will be realized. The com- 
panies are also committed to simplified 
forms, rules and clauses. The lack of 
uniformity in forms commonly in use 
throughout the country is largely ow- 
ing to varying provisions in the stat- 
utes of the several states. An earnest 
attempt is being made to achieve such 
uniformity as is possible under the 
great handicap of these restrictions. 
During 1927 and Mr. Haid 
said, the fire insurance business at- 
tracted a vast amount of new capital. 
Many new companies were organized, 
many more than were needed. Some 
companies immediately won for them- 
selves a rightful place in the business 
along sound constructive lines under 
experienced and capable management. 
Other companies, however, were pro- 
moted by persons unfamiliar with the 
nature of the fire insurance business 
who looked upon insurance companies 
as investment trusts expecting to de- 
rive large returns from their invested 
capital. In some instances, the man- 
agers of these companies secured their 
business regardless of the expense in- 
volved. Experienced underwriters, to 
whom it was quite apparent that busi- 
ness acquired in such a costly way 
would eventually lead to ruin, had the 
good sense not to compete. For a while 
these new companies of the latter type 
had a very disturbing effect upon the 
business. Temporarily there was a per- 
ceptible diversion of business to those 
companies but which is coming 


1928, 


now 


back to their older and more experi- 
enced competitors. 

He asserted that the result of the de- 
pression has firmly convinced under- 
writers that the general level of fire 
insurance rates cannot safely be low- 
ered and that substantial increases are 
necessary on certain conspicuously un- 
profitable classes of business. 

In touching upon some of the results 
of the depression and on some of the 
changes that have taken place to meet 
altered conditions, Mr. Haid developed 
the thought that the fire insurance busi- 
ness, as a whole, was fortunately in a 
good position to meet the severe test 
and trial of these times, and that the 
fire insurance companies, again speak- 
ing generally, will emerge from the 
depression strong and fully able to 
carry on. 

In conclusion, he said: “You will ap- 
preciate that it is impossible to forecast 
the underwriting results for the future. 
I do not hesitate, however, to express 
my conviction that the first insurance 
companies will be equal to any reason- 
able demands made upon them and will 
justify the confidence of the puhlic in 
them. On another occasion, when com- 
menting upon the future conduct of the 
fire insurance business, I remarked 
that while the business will be obliged 
to make some adjustments to meet the 
inevitable changes that will occur and 
while the business must undergo all the 
vicissitudes of a readjustment period, 
no vital changes in the system are 
necessary. Our present system, devel- 
oped through many generations, is es- 
sentially sound. It has successfully 
survived great conflagrations and pre- 
vious depressions and there is every 
reason to believe that it will survive the 
present depression and continue to have 
a valuable and vital share in the eco- 
nomic order.” 
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Not Pessimistic Over 


Future of W. C. Ins. 


§$. Bruce Black at Washington 
Conference Reviews Past Few 


Years and Looks Ahead 


The address of S. Bruce Black, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Boston, before the insur- 
ance section of the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, held last week in Wash- 
ington, aroused much enthusiasm among 
the delegates and resulted in a brief 
but highly complimentary comment 
from the floor from Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary-counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, who de- 
clared himself as intrigued and de- 
lighted, and W. A. Tarver, past 
president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

Mr. Black, whose subject was “Re- 
cent Experience in Casualty Insur- 
ance,” confined his remarks to certain 
aspects of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Although he did not assert 
that everything was perfect, he did not 
view with alarm to the extent that 
many casualty men appear to be in 
the habit of doing today when work- 
men’s compensation is mentioned. In 
fact, he asserted that he was not at all 
pessimistic over the future of compen- 
sation insurance. We now have all the 
experience necessary to solve our prob- 
lems, he said, and he added that com- 
pensation insurance has already ad- 
justed the business to the present con- 
ditions even though some of the 
problems that have been present for 
years still have to be solved. He also 
asserted his confidence in the full sup- 
port of regulatory authorities and of 
employees in obtaining fair play for 
the services performed. 

Following a brief resume of losses 
paid and other features of workmen’s 
compensation insurance during the past 
three years, Mr. Black said that we 
should not permit our concern with cer- 
tain present problems to overshadow 
the benefits to employers, employees, 
and the public which have followed the 
transition from a system of negligence 
law to a system of statutory workmen’s 
compensation in all but four of our 
States during the past 21 years. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Commissioners on Committee in 
National Surety Rehabilitation 


‘President Brown Appoints Six Members to Act as Protectors in 


Interest of Holders of Mortgages and Participation Certificates 
Guaranteed by the Company: Commissioner Van Schaick Ex- 


plains Situation 


ARFIELD W. BROWN, president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, at the suggestion of George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of insurance of New York and, as such, 
rehabilitator of the National Surety Company, has appointed a com- 
mittee of six state insurance commissioners to protect the interests 
of the many holders of mortgage and participation certificates guar- 


anteed by the National Surety. 

The members of the committee are 
commissioners of states representing a 
large proportion of investors in real 
estate obligations guaranteed by the 
National Surety Co. Insurance Com- 
missioner Merton L. Brown of Massa- 
chusetts has been named chairman of 
the committee. Other members are: 
Charles C. Greer, superintendent of in- 
surance of Alabama; Ernest Palmer, 
superintendent of insurance of Illinois; 
Wilbur D. Spencer, insurance commis- 
sioner of Maine; Charles E. Gauss, in- 
surance commissioner of Michigan, and 
William A. Sullivan, insurance com- 
missioner of Washington. 

Superintendent Van Schaick has com- 
municated with the insurance commis- 
sioners of all other states urging their 
cooperation with this committee. He 
also is informing all holders of mort- 
gage guaranties issued by the National 
Surety Co. of the appointment of the 
special committee of commissioners to 
act in their behalf. They are being ad- 
vised that the committee will consider 
and pass upon the details of proposed 
reorganization plans with authority to 
declare such a plan operative if it be 
deemed by the committee to be the best 
available means of safeguarding all in- 
terests involved and if a sufficient num- 
ber of holders of guaranteed mortgages 
are willing to abide by the judgment of 
the committee. The holders of such 
securities are urged by Superintendent 
Van Schaick promptly to accept the 
services of the committee of insurance 
commissioners and to designate this 
committee as their agent and attorney- 
in-fact to act for them. Members of 
the committee will make no charge for 
their services. 

Details of the plan for rehabilitating 
the National Surety Co. through the 








reorganization of the National Surety 
Corp., as proposed by Mr. Van Schaick, 
appeared in The Spectator of last week. 

The mortgage situation became so 
severe that it was necessary for the old 
company to undertake the financing of 
more than 20 mortgage companies in 
the past four years and to organize the 
Grayling Realty Corp., a subsidiary 
wholly owned by the old company, to 
handle the mortgage problem. 

In order to finance its mortgage and 
general business, the old company found 
it necessary to borrow large sums and 
to sell large amounts of investment se- 
curities at sacrifice prices. It advanced 
more than $14,000,000 in the aggregate 
to the Grayling Realty Corp., of which 
more than $4,C00,000 had been charged 
off prior to the rehabilitation order. 

The old company had borrowed from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. $11,- 
000,000 secured by collateral, consisting 
principally of New York Stock Ex- 
change securities having a book value 
of over $50,000,000 and a present mar- 
ket value of approximately $14,000,(00. 
In addition, real estate mortgages 
valued at approximately $2,000,000 
were pledged to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

Two alternatives were presented. One 
would have been the cessation of busi- 
ness and liquidation by the superinten- 
dent of insurance, causing large losses 
to policyholders, claimants and other 
creditors through forced sale of assets 
at present sacrificial prices. 

It is pointed out in the plan that 
liquidation would have made probable 
the acceleration of the payment of 
mortgage guaranties estimated to be 
$46,000,000. It would have effected the 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Not Pessimestic Over 
Future of W.C. Ins. 
(Concluded from 


page 31) 


Recent trends in workmen’s compen 


sation may be considered, he said, in 
three classes: 

1. Those caused by certain charac- 

teristics of human nature which 


make all forms of disability insur- 
ance more costly in bad times than 
in good times. 

2. Those which have directly to do 
with the unemployment, reduced 
wages, and the general deflation 
brought about by the depression. 

3. Those which are brought about by 
the broadening of the scope of 
workmen’s compensation laws, 
partly through more general 
knowledge on the part of the work- 
men of the possibilities for claim- 
ing benefits, partly through the 
broadening interpretation of the 

by administrative boards, 

and partly through frequent statu- 
tory amendments to the laws. 


laws 


The evidence indicates, he said, that 
during this depression the frequency 
of accidents to workers has probably 
declined somewhat, with numerous ex- 
ceptions in individual industries where 
increasing mechanization and changed 
have increased the injury 
hazard, but that there has been, how- 
ever, a definite increase in the duration 
of compensation payments for injuries 
and in many cases the minimum weekly 
benefits under the compensation law 
exceed in this period of depression what 
the worker was earning before he was 
disabled. 


processes 


He pointed out another increase in 
which is peculiar to workmen’s 
compensation. In many cases, em- 
ployees, injured in past years, who were 
paid compensation for the adjudged 
period of their disability and returned 
to work have been thrown out of em- 
ployment during the past three years 
and have made claims for additional 
compensation because of old injuries. 
These reopened cases have cost millions 
of dollars, he said. 


cost 


Considering of the more direct ef- 
fects of the great shrinkage in indus- 
trial payrolls and wage rates on 
workmen’s compensation, he said that 
figures of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicate that some- 
thing under $5,000,000,000 was paid as 
wages to 5,441,000 wage earners in 
manufacturing industries in 1932, an 
average weekly wage of $17.34. In 


1929, 8,838,000 wage earners received 


over $11,000,000,000, an average weekly 
wage of $25.28. 

The total payrolls upon which work- 
men’s premiums are 
based have been reduced by more than 
50 per cent. Despite substantial in- 
creases in insurance rates, there has 
been a shrinkage in the premium in- 
of the insurance companies of 
nearly 40 per cent since 1929. 

The companies, he said, have not been 
able to shrink expenses commensurately 
with the shrinkage in their incomes. 
In fact, more intensive service, both 
in accident prevention and in attention 
to claims, has been required of the com- 
panies because of changes in manu- 
facturing methods, and because of in- 
creased difficulty in controlling loss 
payments. 

Mr. Black said that in his opinion, 
compensation can be handled success- 
fully if handled positively. 

“It must be viewed as a business, not 
as an accommodation. A bad risk han- 
dled as a sideline inevitably becomes 
a worse risk. The records are full of 
individual risks and sometimes whole 
industries where effective accident pre- 
vention work has produced such results 
that the cost of compensation insurance 
is lower now than 10 or even 20 years 
ago despite all the factors tending to 
increase compensation costs. No com- 
pany is qualified to write workmen’s 
compensation insurance unless it is 
equipped and willing to give both in- 
tensive and intelligent service in pre- 
venting injuries and in minimizing the 
efforts of injuries. Service is a much 
abused term. It does not mean a lot 
of fine-sounding frills created by desk 
engineers and claims men. It means the 
kind of service that takes each plant— 
as a high-class doctor takes a patient— 
attempts to diagnose its injury hazards, 
using all knowledge that is available; 
tries to find a course of treatment which 
will improve the conditions of the 
plant; continues to watch to see that 
the treatment is carried out and to 
discover symptoms of new diseases. It 
has been my experience that a bad loss 
ratio on an individual plant or industry 
cannot be cured by higher rates alone. 
Frequently higher rates are required, 
but always lower losses are required if 
the risk is to be made profitable, and 
the best promise of lower losses lies 
in sound accident prevention service.” 

He asserted that he believed that the 
business can never really be satisfac- 
tory to either insurance carrier or em- 
ployer if rates are raised sharply when 
an employer can least afford to pay 
and lowered when the 
There- 


compensation 


come 


such increases 
employer is best able to pay. 
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National Surety Corp. 
Developing Splendidly 

The National Surety Corporati, 
which began business last week ha 
developed splendidly, according ; 
officials at the home office, 115 Broag. 
way, New York. The corporation ap. 
nounced that to date it is licensed j 
28 States. Nine States the corporation 
may not enter. In the balance th 
temporary delay is due to the lay 
of these States. New business is being 
carefully underwritten and __ limited 
Agents all over the country are giving 
full support and cooperation. Not: 
single old agent has declined to joir 
the new corporation, its officers state, 








fore, he said, anything that can be don 
to make rates more stable and fair ir 
the long run is obviously desirable 
The payroll basis is the most practical 
basis which has yet been found for} 
determining premiums, he asserted, but 
he suggested that careful study bk 
given to the use of some modified pay- 
roll basis which may be practical. 
Touching upon the steadily broaden- 
ing application of compensation laws 
he said that those resulting from spe} 
cific legislative enactments are rather 


taken care of for compensating rat) 


adjustments usually are and ought t 
be made to take effect simultaneous) 
with the law changes. This should b 
done, he said, if for no other reaso 
than to advise the employer of the it 


had 









crease in his cost which the legislatio 
change has caused. Because the em 
ployer must pay the cost, he shoul 
be kept fully posted of all developments 
that may affect his cost. 

During the past 10 years, he said 
no theory cr practice has been adoptet | 
adequate to meet this trend. Becaus 
the changes were sometimes intangible | 
sometimes not apparent at the time 
they have not been recognized unt 
three or four years later when the los 
experience had matured. Thus, the rate 
level rather continually lagged behiné 
the cost trend and the loss experient 
of the companies continued unfavorable 
A frank recognition of these rather 
fundamental characteristics of work 
men’s compensation after the depré 
sion of 1931 would, he said, have larg* 
ly corrected the rate problems of the 
past. In fact, in a number of state 
there had already, before the depreé 
sion, ceased to be any increasing 
trend. He believed that sooner or late! 
this stability will be reached ever 
where. 
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Commissioners on Committee 
(Concluded from page 31) 


immediate termination of existing 
ponds and policies estimated to aggre- 
vate in liability between $2,500,000,000 
and $3,000,000,000, of which $500,000,- 
00 is estimated to run in favor of the 
United States Government. Thousands 
of administrators, executors, guardians 
and other fiduciaries would have been 
compelled, if possible, to obtain new 
bonds, and likewise, thousands of ap- 
peal, attachment and other judicial 
court bonds would have become value- 
less to their beneficiaries. Banking in- 
stitutions throughout the nation would 
have been required to repay approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 of public deposits 
secured by bonds of the old company, 
of which about $15,000,000 are in New 
York or, in the alternative, they would 
have been compelled to deposit securi- 
ties in lieu of the bonds or furnish new 
surety bonds. 

A further effect of the collapse of the 
company would have been the termina- 
tion of its payroll of approximately 
$2,300,000 per annum, affecting more 
than 1300 families. In addition, more 
than 7000 commission agents under 
contract with the old company would 
have suffered loss. 

The other alternative was the adop- 
tion of a rehabilitation plan providing 
for the organization of a new company 
to assume payment of future and un- 
reported losses on the principal busi- 
ness of the old company, thus avoiding 
the difficult situation which would have 
arisen if all such liability had been 
ended precipitately. In addition, it was 
explained, a plan of rehabilitation 
would provide for the orderly liquida- 
tion of the assets of the old company 
by the superintendent of insurance as 
rehabilitator in the interest of its pol- 
icyholders, claimants and other credi- 
tors, 

Such a plan was consented to by the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Surety Co., and its adoption was recom- 
mended to the superintendent of insur- 
ance by the newly created Advisory In- 
surance Board. It also met with the 
approval of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., which released $5,000,000 of col- 
lateral pledged with it by the old com- 
pany upon receiving as a substitute a 
deposit of the stock of the new corpo- 
ration and upon the further condition 
that it be entitled to select one-third of 
the directors of the new corporation. 

An order of rehabilitation entered by 
Justice Gavegan on April 29 approved 
the plan and directed the superinten- 
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dent to consummate it. This was done 
immediately. 

In order to expedite the organization 
of the new National Surety Corp., the 
superintendent of insurance, acting in 
his discretion under the authority 
vested in him by Chapter 40 of the 
Laws of 1933, waived certain formali- 
ties required by the Insurance Law, 
such as publication of notice of inten- 
tion to form a new corporation. The 
new corporation was organized with a 
paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $3,000,000 provided out of the 
assets of the old company in exchange 
for the entire capital stock of the new 
corporation with due allowance for di- 
rectors’ qualifying shares. This stock 
is part of the estate of the old com- 
pany, subject to the prior lien of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Any 
profits resulting from the business of 
the new company accordingly inure to 
the benefit of the creditors of the old 
company. The stock of the new com- 
pany is to be voted by the superinten- 
dent of insurance as rehabilitator. 

Under the provisions of a contract 
entered into between the rehabilitator 
and the National Surety Corp., the old 
company, in addition to the $4,000,000 
transferred to the new company for its 
capital and surplus, assigned to its suc- 
cessor assets having a market value of 
approximately $7,800,000. The new 
company in turn agreed to assume li- 
ability for payment of all future and 
unreported losses on unexpired busi- 
ness of the old company in the conti- 
nental United States on and after May 
1, 1933, with certain classes of busi- 
ness, however specifically excluded. 
The exceptions were: Liability on mort- 
gage guaranty business; depository 
bonds covering deposits in banks closed 
or operating on a limited withdrawal 
basis on May 1; judicial bonds covering 
risks involving estates held or admin- 
istered in a fiduciary or trust capacity, 
subject, however, to the assumption of 
liability by the new corporation for 
losses under such bonds after the court 
has approved an accounting showing 
the condition of the estates on May 1 
or thereafter; bonds or policies where 
notice of cancellation, whether valid or 
not, has been given by either party 
prior to May 1, and risks on which re- 
insurance has been assumed or ceded 
by the old company, pending agree- 
ments with the reinsured or reinsuring 
company protecting the new corpora- 
tion. In addition, the new corporation 


agreed to assume all unpaid losses as 
well as future losses on Canadian risks 
and on bonds and policies issued to resi- 
dents of Cuba, Germany, France, Canal 
Zone and Porto Rico. 

The new corporation also agreed to 
take over the investigation and adjust- 
ment, but not the payment, of losses 
under contracts of the old company 
upon which it did not assume liability. 

The new corporation is to undertake 
the collection of all salvages and re- 
coveries on losses of the old company 
not assumed by the new corporation. 
Such sums as may be collected will be 
for the joint account of both companies, 
each sharing equally in the recoveries 
and the expenses. Out of the old com- 
pany’s share, the new company will re- 
tain as much as may be necessary to 
meet the expenses incurred by it in con- 
nection with other services it is to ren- 
der under the contract, for which it is 
to be reimbursed by the old company or 
the rehabilitator. The superintendent 
of insurance retained the right to dis- 
pense with these services upon 30 days’ 
notice. 

Upon the completion of the organ- 
ization of the National Surety Corp. 
and the transfer of assets as provided 
in the contract, the new company began 
business with assets in excess of $11,- 
800,000, of which more than $4,000,- 
000 represented outstanding unpaid 
premiums on business written orig- 
inally by the old company. Liabilities 
of the new corporation, exclusive of 
combined capital and surplus of $4,000,- 
000, aggregate more than $7,800,000. 
These liabilities include reserve for fu- 
ture claims amounting to approxi- 
mately $6,300,000 and reserves for past 
due premiums and commissions on un- 
paid premiums. 

The old company is left with assets 
valued at more than $32,000,000, in- 
cluding the capital stock of the new 
corporation which is valued at $4,000,- 
000. Its liabilities, exclusive of capital, 
surplus and contingency reserve, total 
more than $22,000,000. 

In liquidating the assets of the old 
company it is proposed to handle the 
mortgage guaranty business separately 
because the holders of these obligations 
are secured primarily by the underly- 
ing mortgages and real estate. It is 
in connection with this end of the Na- 
tional Surety Co.’s business that the 
special committee of insurance commis- 
sioners has been named. 

The other assets of the old company 
will be administered either by the su- 
perintendent of insurance or by a sepa- 
rate organization to be created for that 
purpose. 
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Glass Bill Provisions 
For Insurance Deposits 

Practical insurance men have often 
wondered what kind of coverage con- 
gressmen had in mind when they ad- 
vocated insurance of all bank deposits 
large and small. Details of the insur- 
ance provisions of the Glass Bill were 
revealed by Senator Bulkley in an ad- 
dress before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States last week. The 
scheme calls for the creation of the 
Federal Bank Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration which will have total initial 
resources of approximately $1,350,000,- 
000. The capital stock will total $450,- 
000,000 and will include $150,000,000 
from the treasury. One-half the sur- 
plus of the Federal Reserve banks 
amounting to $14,000,000 and an assess- 
ment of one-half of 1 per cent of de- 
posits of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, or about $150,000,000. 
The experience of the surety and insur- 
ance companies who wrote deposit 
guarantees in a limited way would in- 
dicate that the tremendous resources 
of the Federal Bank Deposit Insurance 
Corporation are no more than adequate. 


Member Banks Will 
Be Assessed For Losses 

It is evident that the increasing cor- 
poration will be operated frankly as a 
social service rather than as a selective 
writing insurance carrier. For instance, 
all deposit accounts of $10,000 or less 
will be fully insured. Accounts in ex- 
cess of $10,000 will be insured to the 
extent of 75 per cent of the excess over 
$10,000 up to $50,000, and will be in- 
sured to the extent of 50 per cent of 
all the excess over $50,000. Thus the 
plan is designed to afford complete in- 
surance to the mass of small depositors 
and a substantial measure of insurance 
to all depositors whilst avoiding the 
necessity of actually paying out all the 
deposit liabilities of any institution at 
any time. 

It is also the function of the bank 
deposit insurance corporation to step 
in, where liquidation of a closed bank 
has been ordered, and set up a new 
banking unit which will assume the net 
deposit liabilities of the old institution 
and receive new deposits. Pending a 
complete reorganization with new capi- 
tal, the new banking unit would per- 
form no other function than that of 
deposit banking, its only assets being 
cash, government securities, balances 


in the Federal Reserve bank and bal- 
ances due from the deposit insurance 


corporation. Cash payments by the in- 
surance corporation would be in part 
reimbursed by assessment of losses 
against member banks and partly by 
liquidation of the slow and frozen as- 
sets of the closed banks. In the opinion 
of Senator Bulkley, the bank would 
save enough under the provision of the 
Glass bill prohibiting member banks 
from paying interest on demand de- 
posits to cover insurance assessments. 


Not Really An Encroachment 
on Private Insurance Interests 


On the whole, it is doubtful if insur- 
ance interests will regard the scheme 
with disfavor. The government is go- 
ing into the insurance business, in a 
sense, but it is undertaking to offer a 
form of protection which no self-sus- 
taining private carrier could conceive 
of writing. If, on the other hand, it 
increases the public’s confidence in the 
banks, and tends to diminish bank clos- 
ings, the surety companies, which de- 
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rive a substantial amount of generally 
profitable business in fidelity bonds on 
bank employees, would be the gainers, 
Considered as an emergency program, 
the scheme is worth trying, although 
experience has shown that no form of 
permanent indemnity can be _ success- 
fully supplied unless it is based on 
sound actuarial principles with rates 
adequate to provide necessary loss re 
serves. 


Rough Results of 
Smooth Tires 


A very interesting and informative 
discussion on the cost of using smooth 
rubber tires on automobiles is presented 
in the Travelers Standard. It proves 
anew that true economy cannot be 
effected merely by delay in spending 
money. A survey of parked automo- 
biles in leading cities showed that one 
out of every ten cars had tires so smooth 
that trouble could be expected mo- 


mentarily. A high grade tire 5.50 in. 








Totals by States of Premiums and Losses in Various Casualty Lines 


The following table presents the net premiums written and losses paid on 
each line of business transacted in the states of Delaware and Virginia in 1932 


by stock and mutual companies and reciprocal organizations. 


These totals are 


compiled from data which is to appear in the 1933 edition of “Miscellaneous 


Insurance by States,” by “Companies,’ 


> 


which is now being prepared by the 


Spectator Company for distribution early in June. 
Totals of other states will appear in subsequent issues of The Spectator. 


STATE OF DELAWARE 








Net Premiums 














Written Losses Paid Ratios 
Si eal dass absiac ad deen rite ao yh toi ierea ah Di ee $214,134 $86,220 40.3 
Health eee Te eee TTT TPCT TT Terre 299,180 189,641 63.4 
Non-cancellable accident 31,680 5,527 49.0 
Pt Ps ctdaden eee d cateaeenheud ok oe 563,019 335,478 59.6 
Liability other than auto.... scicke 63,177 12,973 20.5 
Workmen's compensation 434,189 336,898 77.6 
Fidelity 289,966 65,407 22.6 
Surety ... 111,593 —4,177 can 
OO FSS 20,789 6,395 30.8 
re 64,382 16,326 25.4 
Se nae 18,136 721 4.0 
A i oak eine ae ga ek hike Se ,814 4,881 83.9 
Auto property damage...............cseec- 204,158 86,544 42.4 
pS ee oe 28,869 11,247 39.0 
Property damage and collision other than 
RR hen Saati nana kee ewe Gulen Oa ws 7,110 256 3.6 
Loan indemnity and miscellaneous.......... 850,667 1,508,576 177.3 
BE oak an Aenean niece aerate $3,206,863 $2,677,090 83.5 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 
Net Premiums 

Written Losses Paid Ratios 

RN Oe a es ed ea $1,158,583 $707,433 61.0 
ca eee aia. Binnie itd ies éa 351,043 283,895 94 
Non-cancellable accident and health......... 348,634 275,537 Ly 
cS RAISE epee 2,288,498 1,350,066 oa 
Liability other than auto.................. 318,080 110,312 
Workmen’s compensation..............++-- 1,214,595 1,042,635 ~ 
BA MIStes iG ype eae Repeat 465,586 211,446 oe 
de a on es oe sng wana ee an eles ai 414,487 662,964 168 
RS cl ots Sues siete Wed ees neo 2,14 41,091 $31 
DE GONE GEER s cc ccccccccvcceccncicese 195,413 45,046 155 
fe ee eer ee ee 78,029 12,086 99,5 
PE ccc nheahaweceecrdececeedceseuves 48,371 14,266 95.0 
rr CO. . cease sdecaesdaneee 834,902 291,860 71.0 
Auto gy ETS a REIN Cay 95,770 68,023 2 

*roperty damage and collision other nan 

te,  berenwoiee ere: 25,658 2,761 108 
PD vic cn cdcc ces acute ctisesicnncs 77,808 71,727 = 
“ 9 

ME 2h co os a arate Career eee $8,007,606 $5,194,148 64.° 
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by 29 in. costs about $15. Under aver- 
age conditions it will run 15,000 miles. 
There is further possible mileage of 
10,000 miles. The apparent saving is 
about four-one-hundredths of a cent per 
mile or $10. This means that loss of life 
or limb is hazarded as a gamble against 
the delayed expenditure of $10. 

But the research goes on to show 
that there was an actual loss of $10.30. 
This estimate is arrived at quite logic- 
ally. The automobile registration in 
the United States approximates 23,- 
600,000 of which one out of ten use 
poor rubber or 2,360,000. The average 
cost of an automobile accident is 
$255.38. The total number of skidding 
accidents were, in 1932, 28,250 which, 
multiplied by the cost per accident gives 
atotal skidding accident cost of $7,214,- 
485 or a cost per car using poor rubber 
of $3.05. In addition to the above can 
be added the probable occurrence of five 
punctures during 10,000 miles of smooth 
rubber use. Patching and garage ser- 
vice at 50c. per puncture, $2.50; delay 
occasioned, 50c. each, $2.50; wear and 
tear cost and loss of repair tools at 20c. 
per blowout, $1.00; damage to wearing 
apparel, $1.25; total $7.25. By adding 
the two results $3.05 and $7.25 a loss 
of $10.30 is reached. In addition, a fac- 
tor which has not been considered is the 
higher insurance rate paid. For the 
elimination of some 28,000 accidents 
would undoubtedly result in an experi- 
ence which would justify a reduction in 
insurance rates. 


Armstrong Crawford Resumes 
General Ins. Work 


Armstrong Crawford has resigned 
as executive vice-president of the Cen- 
tral West Casualty Company and is 
returning to Chicago to resume gen- 
eral insurance work. Mr. Crawford 
was for some years manager of the 
Central West’s Chicago office and built 
up for the company in that territory 
avery satisfactory volume of casualty 
business. At the solicitation of the 
directors of the Central West Casualty 
Company he came to Detroit in 1932 
to assume the duties of executive vice- 
president of that company and to take 
charge of practically all of its activi- 
ties. During his term of service, he 
further increased the business of the 
Central West and extended its agency 
organization. When the custodian was 
appointed for the Central West, he was 
retained but being desirous of resum- 
ing active insurance work, has now 
tendered his resignation. President 
Hal L. Smith, of the Central West 
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Casualty, informs us that Mr. Craw- 
ford enjoyed the complete confidence 
of his board of directors and the presi- 
dent of the Central West, to which 
latter position it was expected he would 
shortly succeed. 


A Time to Scrutinize 
All Suspicious Claims 


Closer cooperation by agents with | 


their companies in reporting unusual 
claim conditions and facts about local 
doctors, lawyers and others interested 
in insurance claims was called for by 
Thomas F. Harrigan, assistant man- 
ager of the claim department of the 


National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, in a speech to 


the Hudson County New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Jersey 
City, recently. 


“There are times when insurance 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


OST columnists, it would seem, 
are forever intent only upon fill- 
| ing a space of well known width and 
depth with a choice assortment of 
words calculated to impress upon their 
readers certain convictions long 
cherished which they, the columnists, 
think something should be done about. 
The everlasting source of their discon- 
tent is the government which may or 
may not be the beginning and end of 
all things unsatisfactory. I do not 
| know. Nevertheless, these writers of 
| whom I speak are critics of the gov- 
ernment. Such an enormous responsibil- 
ity being theirs perhaps renders them 
incapable of giving helpful advice to old 
ladies. 


* * * 


men should assist bar associations and | 


medical societies in ridding themselves | 


’ 


of unethical practitioners,” said Mr. 
Harrigan. “They should aid law en- 
forcement bodies fearlessly in placing 
behind bars individuals who attempt to 
steal money from the companies. Be 
careful of the claims you settle, advise 
your companies of suspicious cases, and 
keep them acquainted with general con- 
ditions. Send in confidential reports on 
lawyers, doctors and others. The claim 
situation is acute and it must be bet- 
tered.” 


Standard Insurers’ 
Interesting Personnel 

The Standard Insurers of New York, 
Inc., of Rochester, just appointed gen- 
eral agents for the Standard Surety & 
Casualty Company, have an interesting 
organization. There are three partners 
in the agency, two of whom are com- 
pany-trained men and the third a local 
agent for 25 years. John J. Eckhart, 
one of the organizers of the agency is 
a graduate of the Wharton School of 
Finance. He was trained with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety and later be- 
came branch manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty’s Rochester office. He was 
resident vice-president for the General 
Indemnity Corporation until it was ab- 
sorbed by the International Re. Frank 
O. Hayes, a second member of the 
organization, also began with the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, resigning from the 
company’s Bridgeport office to enter the 
local agency business in Rochester. 
Harold A. Pye is the Rochester local 
agent of long standing who completes 
this trio of enterprising business- 
getters. 


REFER to the case of an old lady 

who had worked ever since the age 
of 14 and at 50 found herself with sav- 
ings amounting to some $31,000. Al- 
| though she lost her job, she felt that 
with her money earning 4 per cent she 
might live comfortably for the rest of 
| her life. Her complaint lies in the fact 
| that in all probability the dollar will be 
| stabilized at a lower gold value, which 
| will deprive her of part of the value of 
| her property. She aired her troubles in 
| a letter to Walter Lippman, that gentle- 
man giving reply publicly in his column, 
and Heywood Broun, another noted pub- 
licist, taking up the cry and presenting 
| his views on the subject in his column. 
Mr. Broun claimed that Mr. Lippman 
answered insufficiently when he held 
that the government ought to provide 
the old lady with “a dollar which in 
terms of purchasing power lies between 
the extremes of inflation and deflation, 
and it ought to provide her with banks 
where she can keep her dollars with 
perfect safety.” Mr. Broun’s only con- 
structive suggestion, on the other hand, 
was to wish that the old lady would join 
with other old ladies in a demand that 
the state itself should assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing her with com- 
fortable maintenance as a return for 
her 37 years of service to the com- 
munity. 


S ¢ 6 


OMETHING besides the govern- 

ment is at fault when an old lady 
can have such troubles and two such 
gentlemen as Mr. Lippman and Mr. 
| Broun can concern themselves in the 
| matter without thinking at once of a 
life insurance annuity as a satisfactory 
| investment. 
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American Indemnity Co. Elected Insurance Director of and has reinsured the business 100 per 


Balieester Tex. Chamber of Commerce of U. S. cent, assuming all liabilities and taking 
F over all assets. The transaction hag 


The items sses incurred in The ohn C. Harding, of Chicago, was . 
The items of losses incurred in h is ,; g, ceeash a5 * th been approved by the New York State 
Spectator H: » Chart show losses in- elected an insurance director 0 e 
Spectator Handy Chart show losses in weewes | - << Insurance Department. 
curred to include adjustment expenses, Chamber of Commerce of the United 


é ; Mr. Samuels said that he expects im- 
incurred excludes States last Friday. He succeeds George E m 


whereas expenses diately orge 2G i ; 
this item. In the case of the Ameri- D. Markham, of St. Louis. Mr. Hard- cadena ke Reseoig! 
can Indemnity Company of Galveston, ing is Western manager at Chicago of is lean oft Wis Cunciideted of 475 
Tex., the item of expenses incurred for the Springfield Fire & Marine Insur- Ti, Bowen We oll onutie of the 
the year 1932 inadvertently included ance Company, of Springfield, Mass. Guardian Casualty went i appeal 
adjustment expenses incurred. As a mately $2,000,000. 

result, therefore, the expense ratio is Consolidated Indemnity Reinsures The Guardian Casualty Company 
shown as 117.3 per cent. The correct Guardian Casualty was organized in February, 1928, with 
amount of expenses incurred, which A. Bertram Samuels, president of the a capital of $1,000,000 and a similar 
should have been shown for this com- Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance surplus. In June, 1931, the Guardian 
pany, is $366,895 for an expense ratio Company of New York, announces that cancelled much of its compensation 
82.7 per cent, instead of 117.3 per his company has acquired the Guardian business and reinsured all of its com- 


of 82.7 
Casualty Company of Buffalo, N. Y., pensation unearned premiums, 


cent. 














Rate or Inrerest 
PAYABLE In 1933 


Data taken from the 1933 Life Agents Brief Actua. History 


| Total Average Cash Net Average 15-Year 20-Year 
| Premiums Total | Ne Yearly Value Cost Net History— | History— 
NAME OF COMPANY | (20 Years) | Dividends Cost Cost (20 Years) | (20 Years) Cost Average | Average 
Net Cost | Net Cost 
|} on Issue | on Issue 


of 1918 of 1913 


On 
On Dividends 
Proceeds | Left to 
of Accum- 
Policies ulate 
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Aetna Life, Cont 402.33 
Bankers Life, lowa : 404.91 
Bankers Life, Nebr 517.6 417.66 
Berkshire Life, Mass : f 438.45 
Central Life, lowa 384.11 
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Columbus Mutual, Ohio 377.63 
Connecticut General, Conn 403.70 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn 401.07 
Equitable Life, Iowa 380.36 


Equitable Life, N. Y 2 3. 389.06 
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Federal Life, Ill : ; oes 493.80 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Pa 2 99.06 420.94 
Girard Life, Phila 416.27 
Guarantee Mutual, Nebr 378.57 
Guardian, N. Y 399.59 
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Home Life, N. ¥ 529 415.96 
Jefferson Standard Life, North Carolina 516 5.2 430.93 
John Hancock Mutual, Mass : 3 375.22 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass ‘ 2 | 38 
Metropolitar Life, N. Y | a480 
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Metropolitan Life, N. Y., (Whole Life $5,000 | 2140 

Minnesota Mutual a520 03 
Missouri State | a555 9.29 
Mutual Benefit, N. J 527 28.74 
Mutual Life, N. Y | 562 84 
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National Life, Vt | 4263 51.28 
New England Mutual, Mass 540 2.75 
New York Life, N. Y 562.2 168.39 
Northwestern Mutual, Wise 537 195.65 


Northwestern National a520 148.81 
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Pacific Mutual 526.00 105.72 | : { } 
Penn Mutual, Pa 527.00 165.43 361.57 | 327.58 3: 
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Phoenix Mutual ka550 . 80 136.47 33 72 331.45 
Provident Mutual, I’a 57.80 
Prudential Insurance, N. J.* ja°226.30 
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State Mutual, Mass 527.00 144.89 382.11 ¢ 327.58 
Sun Life, Canada 558.00 | 114.03 | 443.97 | 22.2 330.00 
West Coast Life 7.20 | 118.17 | 419.08 | 2 306.00 | 
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| 
State Life of Indiana | 490.00 | 48.51 | 49 2.07 310.75 
| 
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t 4.6 per cent for year following policy anniversary in 1933. ¢ 4.5 per cent for year following policy anniversary in 1933.—Profit 
in addition to cost. *Summary shown is for 10 years only. Dividends not quoted beyond 10th year. 
a—Endowment at age 85. 
b—Whole Life Maturing at age 85 
r Whole Life Payable at age 85. 
d—Dividends actually paid in 1933 on issues of 1923-1932. Ten year exhibit only. 
f—On funds subject to withdrawal on demand, 4.25 per cent 
-—Prior to June 1, 1933. 
—After June, 1933. 
m—Includes settlement dividend of 10 per cent of twentieth year cash value. 
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